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to 
THE HON’BLE MR. MUBRAY HAMMICK, C.LE., J.C.8., 
LATE INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF POLICE, MADRAS, 

co THIS BROCHURE 

is 
WITH KIND PERMISSION 
MOST RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED 
BY THE AUTHOR 
AS A MARK OF HIS HIGH ESTEEM AND LASTING GRATITUDE 
rot THE KIND APPRECIATION OF THE 


HUMBLE SERVICES RENDEREDes 


IN THE DBPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS ON THE SECOND EDITION, 


By Lord Ampthill, the Governor of Madras. 
“‘T vead your book. Tt is very interesting.” 

By the Hon’ble Mr. Murray Hammick, C.LE., 1.C.8., Acting Ghief 
Secretary to Madras Government and late Inspector-General 
of Police, Madras, = 

“You have done a great deal of good Wirk*in vonnection with 
tracing oub Railwiy crime, and I hope your book will be widely vead.”” 

By the I.-G. of Police, L. P., Bengal. : 

“The book is a yood one and would be specialiy useful for the 

Orissa Distzicts and the Railway Police,” ‘Chis opinion was accom- 

panied with an indent for 47 copies to fe supplied to all officers 


under him 
By the I.-G. of Police, Bombay. 

“The book has been rdvertised in the Bombay Polive Gazette axa 
useful one for Police Officers.” 

By the I.-G. of Madras advertised in the Police Gazette of December 
10th, 1900. * $ 

“ This little book contains much useful information about certain 
sections of Criminal classes and the T.-G. commends * to the notiee 
of af! Superintendents, Assistant Superiptendents and Tnspeetors of 
Police.” 

By the Hon’ble Y.P. Madhava Row, Councillor and late 1.-G. of 
r= eysore. 

« Thave carefully read the book and have pleasure in stating that 
it ih likely to be of great service hoth to the Police and to people 
travelling by Ruilway. You have treated the thieving habits of the 
Bhamptas of tie Deccan and of the Ina Korevars of the South in ay 
exhaustive manner. The chapter om the dishonest practices of 
certain Railway s¢ rvants is equally mstructive and thé coneludin;: 
‘Hints on Detection’ from a Police Otticer of your experience is: sure? 
to be of help to Policemen engaged in the investigation of ~vimes. 
I wish eyery success to your useful Tittle book.” 7 
By the I.-G. of Police, N.-W. Provinces and Cudh, | * 

“JT am to request you to supply 20 eo ies ior the use-of this 


department.” 7 a 


- a 


v1 


~ By‘the I.-G. of Police, Hyderabad. 
“‘Kindly sen@ me 7 copies of your book. If you have had the 
book translated, please send me 10 copies of the book in Urdu.” 


By the I.-G. of Police, Mysore. 

‘Request that 12 copies of the latest edition may be supplied to- 
this office.” * 

By the Assistant I.-G. of Government Railway Police, Howrah. 

“Please aend 10 copies to all the Railway Police Inspectors, List 
enclosed.” ‘ i 
By the District Supecint ndent of Police, Murshedabad. 

“ Request he will be so good as to send 22 copies for the use of 
the officers in this District.” 

By the Dewan of Pudukotta. 

“T have the honour to request that you will be good-enough to 
send me a dozen copies of the book. T shall be willing to purchase 
a few Tamil copies of the same if they be available.” 

By the Presidency Magistrate. | 

“ The little brochure should prove of great value to Police Officers 
in general and to the Railway Police in particular.” a 
By the Assistant 1.-G. of Police, Madras. 

“It is very interesting reading and will no doubt serve the purpose 
for which its intended, viz. a guide to those who have to deal with 

“the predatory Clagses.” 
By the Superintendent of Railway Police, Lucknow. 

« Your Hints on Detection are interesting and to the point.” 

The Pioneer, Thursday, July 12th and 13th, 1900. NAAN 

An amusing and instructive little pamphlet on the subject of 
Railway Thieves, their procedure and the modes of detection has been 
pub'shed by Mr. M. Paupa Row Naidu, a Railway Police Inspector, 

“in the Madras Presidency. Although it deals mostly with the crimi-. 
nals of Southern India, the treatise may be found useful by Police 
Officers further north, while it is full of interesting and suggestive 

: 4nformaci ion for the ethnologist. * Be * * 


. We skorld add that Mr. Naidu’s pamphlet has also a chapter upon. 
detection in which the Indian Policeman will find many useful hints., 
The Boryay Gazett , Satirday, July. 2ist, 1900. m 

The Heatory of Railwal Thieves by M. Paupa Row Naidu (Addison 
&'Co., Madras) ig. the title of a lively namphlet, the second edition of 


OPINIONS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 





“ 
By Col. Porteous, Inspector-General of Police, Maadrs. 

“There is much usefu information in this pamphlet * *, Lt would 
be a good plan to divide the information more into sub-paras. or 
clauses and in margin to note subject of information of each para. ** : 
The clearer it is given, the more likely is it to be viewed with favour.” 
By Mr. V. P. Madhavarao, Inspector-Genera! of Police, Mysore. 

“Mr, Paupa Rio Faida, Fnaspectar of Police, Gooty, is requested to 
supply this office with 20 copies of his Pamphlet on Railway Thitves 
with a bill of cost. ‘he undersigned will be glad if Mr, Paups Rao 
Naidu will kindly permit extracts from his book being translated into 
Canarese and published in the Mysore Police Fortnightly Cirvulav.” 
By Mr. W. J. H. Sullivan, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Madras. 

“] have read the book through, and it seems to me to contain much 
useful matter, 1 will sce what J can do to secure it a wide circulation 
in my range. [think the hook should prove very useful ta police sub- 
ordinates, more especially Railway orderlies. 1 therefyre hope that 
Tamil and Telugu editions of it may be published.” 

By Mr. H.G. Young, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Madras. 

“| am auuch obliged to you for your pamphlet on “ Railway 
Thieves ‘1 Its oe does youmuch eredit. [tis a most uselul 
little book, and will, | am syre, prove of the greatest service to the 
Police employed i in prevention and detection of Railway thefts.” 


By Mr.J, Meredith, Assistant Inspector-General of Police, Madras. 

“Accept my thanks fur the copy of the pamphlet on Railway 
Thieves. [have read it with interest and profit, 1 think it should 
prove useful and T trust its publication in the Police Gazette, which 
dhe Inspector-General has «netioned, nay induce officers to purchase 
the booklet.”” “7 


“By Mr. T. Ponnambalam Piliai, Assistant Baperintendens of Police, 
» ‘Tra ancore, 
uE feel thankful to you for your kindness in sannalnig me a copy of 


‘ your pamphlet on Railway Thieves. 1 perused it twice with interost, 


‘and J may say without flattery that L have been sufficiently profited 
by ite pCrusal, I vas under the impression that your experience war 
eonfinec only to she ‘‘elugu Districts, but T see that vou have 
collected valuable inforn ation not orly from the Tamil Districts, hut 
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which now appears. It is a well compiled deseription of the different « 
classes of thieves, which direct their attention to Railway thieving 
and useful hints for their detection are evolved from the author's 


twelve years active experience in trying to circumvent , their 
machinations. * a * * * * 


The Madras Mail, July 11th, 1900. 

Encouraged by the success attending the publication of his 

“ History of Railway Thieves,” Mr. M. Paupa Bow Naidu has brought 
out a second and enlarged edition. * = e4 





toe 
This little book is a very interesting one and cheap (8 as.) and is to 
be followed by another in which the Inspector intends to givéthe 
‘history of 17 other classes, who number many afflicted with criminal 


propensities, . * * * * * * 
a 


The Madras Standard, July 24st, 1960. 

M. Paupa Row Naidu is an old hand at detection; and not only those 
who wish to be on their guard while travelling by rail, but all Police 
Officers who would excel in detection, will be glad to benefit by his 
long and varied experience. * a * * * 


Mr. Paupa Roy's hints on detection are useful and interesting, 
and in every way the book is well worth a perusal by all interested in 
Railways and Railway thieves. 


The Hindu, July 44tf, 1900. 

Mr, Paupa Row Naidu is one of the ablest of our detective officers: 
aml -hi: words on the professional thieves which it is his daily duty to 
hunt after, are therefore entitled to much weight. - bd 


The East Coast News, July 25th, 1900. « ‘é 
The book Wa are pleased to find contains a fund of information * 

and should be translated into all the languages of South India and 

placed in the handg of every policeman, so that they may know who, 

. the professional thieves are; for the book gives directions and hints 
on detection. To a railway travelling public, it will be most fseful ag: 
they will be in a position to bewase of thieves. We would suggust- 
that copies of the book should be exposed for sale at all Railway Book 
Stalls, We Congratulate the author on Fis vhsceentul PFlorts to 
entertain and enlighten the reaging and tra* aclling public, * * 


ix 
. 
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also from beyond the confines of the Presidency. It & only an 
experienced’and tulented detective that could separate the grain from 
the chaff. You wre not new to us here. The Travancore Police have 
known you already in connection with the service you havedone te 
detect the Cape Comorin Case, and this pamphlet has raised you in 

- the estimation they hud already formed of you. [ have requested my 
chief, the Superintendent of Police, Travancore, to buy 50 copies for 
the use of the Department.” 





The Madras Mail. 

We have reveived a copy of a pamphlet on," Railway Thieves’ by 

Madiregdi Paupa Rao Naidu, Inspector of Police, Gooty. 
* a * * 

Railway thieving has become a science in itself, so much sv that 
steps have been taken by Government to organise a regular staff of 
Railway Police for its prevention. The pamphlet under notice 
attempts to gite an account of the jife. habits and modes of commit- 
ting crime of the criminal classes engaged in railway thieving. 
Professional railway thieves have been divided by the author into the 
four classes/viz.. (1) Bhamptas of the Deccan, (2) {na Koravars alias 
Alagaries, (3) Bhatrajas of Piler nnd (4) Thetakars, or scissor thieves 

_ or pick-pockets, and to each class has been devoted a chapter, An 
interesting account is given in Chapter TI]. of the Bhatrijas who 
commit thefts while disguised as Brahmins, The author has brought 
to bear on the compilation of the pamphlet his departmental ex. 
perience. The pamphlet has heen well rgceived by the @hief Officers 
-of the Department, and cannot fail to be of use to all members of the 
Police Force, whose duty it is at all times and at all places to put a 
atap tagthe evil propensities of the thieving fraternity. 


. The Hindu. 

Mr. M. Paupa Rao Naidu, Police Inspector of Gooty, has written 
and published ¢ a pamphlet on Railway Tiieves. not less useful thane 
interesting, not Snly to the Police detective, but also to the travelling 
public, The author gives interesting accounts of professional railway 
thieves, of their caste and origin, and their movements and methods, 


-of committing crime. 
* * * * itp 


The pamphlet abounds in interesting descriptions, and the author: 
throws out valuable hirits for the Police and the traveller. Igmay be 
read with advantage by every Police official ad byfevery one, P short, 


who has to travel by railway. % 2 
a 
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The Madras Times. 

‘An interesting pamphlet on “ Railway Thieves” has been written 
by M. Paupa Rao Naidu, a Police Inspector of Gooty, and is an 

exemplrry attempt on the part of an intelligent native to write upon. 

the things that are his own concern. Itis a small pamphlet, and its 

composition, though by no means bad, might have had a bad quarter of 

an hour in an Editor’s hands; but the matter is decidedly of interest, 

and together with the lists of the whereabouts of thievish communities 

when “at home,” the pampbiet should prove of much use in the 

Police Department, especially if translated, as Mr, Sullivaa, Deputy 

Inspector-General, suggests, into Tamil and Telugu. The pamphlet 

appears opportuncly at the present time, inasmuch as railway 

thieving has of late been coming into especial vogue. British civili- 

sation in India has put its foot on the highway robberies of old times 

ahd a criminal gang have but small chance now of entering into 

pleasant and courteous converse with a band of merchants travelling 

into a far country, and of suddenly strangling thei» companions at 

supper. But to make up for this, the railway has offered still fairer 

chance of success; and it is easy to imagine that under the cover of 

darknesa, and in the sleepy hours of the night, when property is lying 

at large on the floor of a railway compartment or on a railway 

‘platform, a smart man, with confederates to help him, is not likely to 
go penniless. Professional Railway Thieves, says the author of the 

pamphlet, may be divided into four classes : (1) the Bhamptas of the 

Deccan, (2) the Ina Koravars or Alagaries, (8) the Bhatrajas of Piler,. 

“and (4) irregular gangs of Thetakars, or pick-pockets. 

* * * * 


Greater ps otection of property against the railway thief's handiwork 
is an eminently desirable thing, and the author of the pamphlet. 
throws out hints on the subject. Though a subordinate, he is 
evidently one who knows, and that as a practical observer ; and he 
maintains that the Railway Police, as it now stands, is too Sali to- 
cope with the work all over the Presidency. It is an encouragement,. 
therefore, to-learn that the subject of increasing the strength of the 

Railway Police is under the consideration of the Government. 


The Madras Standard. 

The Inspector of Police, Gooty, Mr. M, Paupa Rao Naidu, has. 

- publisiid a very valuable little pamphlet on Railway Thieves. The 
Inspedtor has devoted much attention not only in compiling it, but 

~ also in obtaining the necessary details from different parts of India. 
‘This a very useful and instructive little book, instructive not only to 
the Rai}way Police but.to the travelling public also. The author has 
placed the travellihg public under a deep obligation, and it is hoped. 
the Government will soon recognise his services in some tangible form. 


INTRODUCTION. 


RE ‘brief yet sweet’ opinion of the Acting 
Governor-General Lord Ampthill, then Governor’ 
of Madras, that the book “is very interesting” ; 
the kind Yemark that Col. Porteous, the late Inspector- 
General of Madras, then in office, put in officially regarding 
my first ‘Pamphlet on Railway Thieves,’ that “there is. 
muclf useful information in it”; the strong suggestion 
of Mr. Hammick, the permanent incumbent then, embodied. 
in his inspection report of the Vellore Police Training 
School, to the effect that it might with advantage form: 
the subject of a lecture to the students there; the sincere 
request of Mr. V. P. Madhavarao, the then Inspector- 
General of Mysore, to be allowed to publish extracts from 
itin the Mysore Police Gazette, and his favorable review of 
the second edition since; the encouragement given to me 
by the late Mr.,John Masters, Inspector-General of Police 
of Bengal, by an official order to supply all his subordinaté 
officers with copies, giving an exhaustive list; trese and 
other favourable opinions exprested or implied, alike by 
the public and the “ Press”, and the rapid sale of the second 
edition, have encouraged me in no small degree to bring 
out a revised edition of my booklet. And I gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity thus afforded to incorporate into 
the body of the work all my-experiedces as a Railway Police 
- Detective, and as as assistant to a special officer in the Central 
Criminal Intelligence Department, since issuing the s second. 
edition. « s 
2. For much of the information appearing % the: 
followimg pages, I am indebted to the kindness of -Col. 
Porteous, who, often deputing me, yhen I was & 
Divisional Inspector of Gooty, to assist other offfcers. in 






xii . 

the investigation of heavy cases, opened up opportunities 
for me to come in contact with several classes of thieves 
and to, know much of them. Besides, Guntakul, an 
important junction in the Presidency, through which these 
worthies must pass and re-pass in the ordinary ran of 
their nefarious career, formed a portion of my division, 
thus adding one more facility to know about them. 


3. But the idea of reducing this information, which 


7 
I jotted down in my, note books from time to time, to the 


form of a pamphlet fit for public use, was, 1 must-own, 
suggested by the invaluable report about the Bhamptas of 
the Deccan, published in 1887, by Col. A. B. Portman, 
Superintendent of Police, G.1. P. Railway. I hailed the 
idea as good, fully believing that a pamphlet’ of its kind, 
presenting the history of all classes of professional railway 
thieves, particularly with reference to the plages where 
they live and the manner in which they commit crimes 
all over India, cannot fail to serve as a simple and easy, 
yet valuable guide to every Railway Police officer, employed 
on the different railway lines, in the detection and sup- 
pressior: of railway thefts, which are of every-day occur- 
rence. J] therefore imriediately set to, work with zeal, 
nothing daunted by the labour it involved, in collecting as 
much information as I possibly could, regarding the abodes 
and hamlets of the several classes of railway thieves all 
over, their peculiar ways and methods of thefts, and subse- 
‘quent artifices by means of which they avoid detection. 


4. At first I issued the pamphlet in Telugu, to make 

it usefyl to those for whom it was intendgd in the main ; 

“but Cal. Porteous, who had the kindness to send for and 
“peruse the book, expressed it as his opinion, that, the pam- 
phlet “ containing much uséful information,” a reproduc- 

tion of ‘the same jn English might be of great service to the 

Police officers not on}y of the Telugu districts, but also of 


“siti , 
the other districts. A suggestion like this, coming 4 it aid 
from an officer of such unique and grave experience im 
the department, was in itself a sufficient inducement for 
me to undertake an English version of it and place the 
same in a rough shape before him. He not only expressed 
his approval of my attempt, but also offered certain 
valuable suggestions calculated to render the pamphlet 
ucceptabte to the public, to whom it will also serve as a 
safeguard, by keeping them sufficiently warned against 
the manifold tricks, by which these professional railway 
thieves often try totbeguile and rob them of their property 
amounting at times to hundreds and thousands of rupees. 


Though’the information given in these pages comprises 
what I managed to collect during sixteen years’ hard 
work put in as a Police officer, it cannot be pretended 
that it is exhaustive; there being surely much room atill 
for supplementing and improving it. 


5. Inthe firgt seven chapters, I deal only with men who 
have had a regular technical training, so to speak, in early 
life, and follow no other occupation than that of crime for a 
livelihood. An expert at the trade acquires such confi- 
dence in his own‘ability, that, not unfrequently from sheer 

- love gf adventure, he will undertake enterprisés of the 
most Gifficult and dangerous nature ; and on succeeding, a8 
he often does, becomes the hero of his own gang and an. 
object of admiration among his fratarnity. This class hold 
very radical spinions regarding the rights of property ; anf 
their Law of Equity might be summed up thus :— 


*Let him take who has the power, 
“And Jet him keep who can.” 

It ts ho wonder then thut the Police have so many diffi-’ 
culties to contend with in their dealings with such deter- 
mined and lawless characters, who makg “the fiinty and 
steel couch of fight their tprice-driven bed of down.” It is 


xiv. 


an established fact that the more vigilant and efficient the 
Police, the more active and cunning the thief; the wit of 
*the one sharpens as it were the wit of the other. In the 
eighth chapter I deal with the Railway Servants in their 
relation to the public as the custodians of their property. 


6. At the request of some of my friends and colleagues 
in office to relate some of my own experiences in the 
detective sphere, I have ventured to give in a separate 
-chapter at the end,.a few hints on detection as occurred to 
my mind in my limited experience, over and above what 
occasionally appear in the body of the work; and I think I 
have in that way supplied a longfelt want. For, I have 
-often found, to my utter discomfiture, Police Station-house 
officers betraying their ignorance in the very rudiments of 
‘investigating a-crime. They do not, in the first place, 
know how to question a complainant in order to come at 
the various circumstances under which an offence was 
committed, : 


7. Before going into the subject, I ‘must gratefully 
-acknowledge the valuable assistance I received in my 
attempt ‘from Col. A.B. Portman, who has rendered 
his name famous in the Central Provinces by his unflinch- 
ing exertions in the detection and suppression of railway 
thefts in the Deccan, and the invaluable suggestions and 
help had, while bringing out the second edition, from 
Mr. H. A. Stuart, the then Acting Inspector-General of 
Police, now Director of Central Criminal, Intelligence 
Department, and from Mr. F. Fawcett, the then Superin- 
tendenf of Railway Police, now the Deputy Inspector- 
‘GeneralofPolice. [must not omit to thank Mr. Ramanuja 
Pillai,“late Head Constable in the Chingleput District, 
who gathered and noted down information of very 
valuablé kind re, arding the Alagari gangs of the South. 
My thaliks are ale dpe to my friend Mr. Coka Seethayya 


xv 


Naidu, B.A., who has rendered invaluable ‘assistarfee in’ 
bringing out this edition, while I was much engaged on 
official duty. 


. ° 
8. The seven classes shown in this pamphlet represent 
railway thieves pure and simple, inasmuch as they commit 
crimes in the trains, railway stations, and chattrums or 
hamlets attfiched thereto; but there exist also a large 
number of other classes who, though now and then resort- } 
ing to railway thieving, extend their criminal propensities 
mostly in other directions. A description of some of 
these classes T have reserved for a separate book. 


BEzwaDa, M. PAUPA RAO NAIDU. 
5th November 1904. 


RAILWAY THIEVES. 


ROFESSIONAL Railway Thievgs may be divided 
fnto seven classes, each class forming the subject 
of a separate section, thus :— 





1, The Bhamptas of the Deccan. 
IJ. Theelna Koravars al/us Alagaries of Southern India. 
III. The Bharwars of Gonda and Lallatpur. 
IV. The Mnuilahs of Muttra. 
V. The Bhatrajas or Bhattu Turakas of India. 


VI. The Takku Woddars or Guntichores of Southern 
India. 


VII. The Railway Pick-Pockets of India. 


The first six classes form distinct communtties, each 
with its own peculiar manners and customs, while the 
seventh, and. another that might be termed ‘ The’Railway 
Servants Thieving’, have no such distinct communal charac- 
ter, but are composed of men of all castes and creeds, 
and of all manners and customs, the only common bond 
uniting therfebeing thieving. It may also be said that thé’ . 
first three classes are special experts at railway thefts. 


— 





BHAMPTAS. 
I 


CHAPTER I. 


BHAMPTAS. 


REGARDING the Bhamptas, it must be observed that the 
best-4jescription of them has already 

ni Bhamptad pa their been given by Colonel Portman, and 
oy ut it. would be almost vain to attempt to. 

better it except, perhaps, in a few mingr details. The 
-Bhamptas are a class of people who reside i in the Deccan, 
chiefly in the Poona, Satara and Ahtnednagar Districts of 
‘the Bombay Presidency, and who earn their livelihood as 
professional thieves and pick-pockets. 
@* And live they must, and live they will 
« On curséd mammon gotten ill." 

‘They are known also by other special fames in other 
.places, viz., “Takari” in Nasik, 
“ Oochlya ” in Satara, “ Guntichore” 
and “ Vadari ” in Ahmednagar, and “ Senoria ” in some 
other districts ofthe Bombay Presidency. They are known 
as Bhamptas all over India. They exist in every province 
in India under different names, and travel over all the 
Railway lines. Their criminal propensities have acquired 
such a notoriety that in Northern India the word 
Bhampta has become a by-word for a thief, no matter to 
which class of thieves the particular individual belonged. 
Even so, the word Chain in Bengal or Capemari i in Madras 
signifies a thief*of no class in particular. 


2. As thes¢ Bhamptas talk broken Telugu, Colosiet 
Portman thinks that they must have 
+ come originally from the Néam’ 8, 
territories, or from some Telugu country ; and this view of 
the eminent Colonel seems to be correct inasmuch as the ° 
house or family names of thése men comprise words of 
Telugu origin, such for instance as Bhuminore (agficultu- 
rists), Guvvanore (bird ai a Munigalore (folloers of 


Their other names. 


Original habitat. 
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Munisvara), Kaliputtincre (descendants of Kali), Pappa- . 
“nore (dealers in dhal), Panthipattinore (pig rearers), Yeddu- 
moralore (merchants who carry their goods on bullocks), 
Goddalore (workers with axe), which are all derived from 
the Telugu words Bhumi, Gueva, Munisvara, Kali, Pappu, 
Panthi, Yeddu and Goddali. They also talk Hindustani. 

Their language and They talk and dress usually like the 
dress. Mabrattas of the Poona “and - Satara 
districts." They have certain words and phrases which 
are known only to themselves. When engaged in the 
Telugu districts, they talk Mahratti and Canarese; and 
when in Mahratti and Canarese countries, they talk 
Telugu. ‘They show certain signs by their eye-lids and 
fingers which are totally unintelligible to others. 

3. They are, for the most part, Hind@s, and they 

worship the goddess “ Kali,” the 
werhie: and fore of principal temple dedicated to her 

honour, to which they resort, being in 
the village of Konali in the Akalkote State, under the 
Political Agent of Sholapur ; and there they frequently 
assemble in gangs, before and after their raids, to worship 
the goddess that luck may attend them, or for the success 
achieved. 

4. It is impossible to bring them under any particular 
caste or creed. Excepting the low 
caste Malas or Chumbars, Madigas or 
Dheds, Ramosi and Mangs, they admit all castes of men 
from Brahmins to Boyas, and even Mahomedans but very 
rarely, into their community. Recruits ate thus enlisted, 
and after being duly initiated into the mystewes of thieving, 
they become Bhamptas, and intermarry with the mem- 
bers tyf the community. 

5. -The Bhamptas are sub-divided into two groups, viz., 
“ Jadaw ” and “ Gaekwad.” These 
divisions are exogamous, -that is, 
.“ Jadaws"* do not marry with “ Jadaws,” or “ Gaek- 

wads’ with ‘“Gaekwads” ; bat the members of the two 


Combiration. 


ae divisions. 
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divisions intermarry one with another.” During theig 
wanderings, they occasionally come in contact with women 
of bad character, whom they take as concubines and, even- 
tually treat as wives. If opportunity offers, they even 
kidnap young boys of all castes, whom they adopt and bring 
up to their profession. It is said that Chinya, a Bhampta 
Naik, addgted as his sons, (1) Metya of the-Wani or 
oil-monger class from Guzerat, (2) Munya of the Marwadi 
class, (3) Mahadya of the Sutar or blacksmith class, and 
several other boys. — a 4 
6. Before the introduction of railways, these people, like 
; _ the Bauris and other leading criminal 
<a before rail- ” tribes, confined themselves to wander- 
ing about the country in gangs, visit- 
ing all large towns and villages, especially those where fairs 
were being held or any festivals celebrated, for the purpose 
of thieving and picking pockets. They had one remark- 
able peculiarity; their trade was carried on only by day, 
never after dark. With the opening of railways, however, x 
having soon found out that thefts could easily be com- 
mitted in traing, they quickly took to this new way of 
enriching themselves, and gave up their old custom of 
thieving only between sunrise and sunset, begause they 
discovered that darkness favoured their designs on the 
persons or property of travellers; and it may be said that 
all suecessful thefts in trains are committed by them 
only during the night. As the different lines of railways 
are extending, ghey are also increasing in number every 
day, and spreading in all parts of India, committing, 
’ their depredafions, 
7, In August 1884, Lieutenant-Colonel Brown,, the - 
: *. Acting Superintendent of Police on, 
nee ee * G.I. P., obtained from Govergment, 
on his own recommendation, & con-" 
ditional pardon for two Bhampias, named Methya Chinya 
and Ranya Satwa, who made a clean, breast of their 
profession from alpha to Burega. Tt was only throfgh the 
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anformation obtained from these two men that his 
successor Colonel Portman, referred to in the introduction, 
was able to seize whole cartloads of stolen property con- 
sisting of various jewels, cloths, vessels, etc., of different 
places, from the houses of Bhamptas in the villages of 
Baburdi and Moragaon in the Soopha Talug, Poona 
District. It was through these very men thet Colonel 
‘Portman was able to collect their history. n 


8. Their mode of committing crime is that about ten 
Bhamptas with one or two women 
start from home and split into two 
or three batches, after arranging to 
meet again on a certain day in a fixed place. On anewly- 
opened railway, they engage a house in some large town 
of importance, calling themselves railway contractors, and 
travel by turns during the nights, always taking care that 
the house is never vacant. Each batch of men go to a 
“station dressed in some sort of disguise or in good ordinary 
clothes, taking a canvas or carpet bag, or at least a bundle 
with them, and purchase tickets for some place far or 
near, in their bag or bundle they invariably have one or 
two coloured turbans, two or three coats, a knife, a pair of 
scissors, a-mirror, a ch’sel about six inches long and half an 
inch broad, a long tin-case of chunam, ‘ Vibhoothi,” 
“Namam ” and ‘‘Sreechurnam,” to put on different marks 
on their foreheads, a string of beads and a few old vloths. 
They also carry trinkets such as rings, bangles, buttons, 
nose rings, etc. of very trifling value, which their females 
-expose for sale on rdad-sides to show ostensibly to the 
public that it is their means of livelihoo&. They will 
wake, the other passengers understand that they are on a 
‘pilgriiZage to Ramesvaram, Tirupati, “Hampi, Jagan- 
nadham, Kasi, Haridwar, or any other religious place on 
the railway line in which they fix their game. They look 
out for passengers also having bags which seem likely to 
contain anything valuable, and they follow such persons 
into the same carriage, and, Aitting near, endeavour to 
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‘enter into conversation, and ask them where they axp going 
and at what station they intend alighting.’ After a time 
when it begins to get dark, or, if it 
is already dark, the other passengers 
begin to drop off to sleep. Then one of the Bhamptas, 
on the pretext of making them more comfortable, lies 
down on the floor, and covers himself with a large cloth 
under the’pretence of going to sleep, while his confederate, 
stretching his legs on to the opposite seat, spreads out 
his cloth, thus more or less screening the man lying 
beneath. This latter, when all appears quiet, begins 
manipulating the bag he has spotted under the seat, 
to feel with his hands if anything valuable is there, and if 
he cannot succeed in getting his hand into the bag, he 
takes from pis mouth a small curved knife, which all 
Bhamptas carry-concealed between their gum and upper 
lip, and with that he rips the seams of the bag and takes 
out what he finds. If the curved knife is not sharp 
enough to cut the strong canvas, he uses the other knife he 
has with him, and if the article spotted be a tin or wooden 
box, he makes use of the chisel in forcing it open, generally 
at the lock, and’transfers the contents to his bag or bundle, 
or passes up what he had stolen to his confederate, and, at 
the next station, the two get out ofthe carriage and either 
leave the train altogether, or get into another carriage. 
Should there be any complaint of loss, they throw away 
the tRings out of the window. 


A stratagem. 


9. If the passenger discovers the loss while they are 
still in the same compartment, suspects them and com- 
plains to tie Police Constable at a Railway station, th® 
latter searches their bags or bundles, finds no stolen pro- 
perty to be suze, and lets them off. Then they go back 
along the line and recover the property. Or, instead of 
cutting open the bag, they quickly, when the oWner is 
asleep, exchange bags and steak away at the first oppor 
tunity, and the unfortunate victim discovers what has 
happened only a little tog late, perhaps dn arrivigg at his 
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destination, when of course he reports the loss to the Police, 
who naturally find great difficulty in 
tracing up the thief. If the pas- 
senger keeps his bag below his head, and is wary enough 
not to give them any scope in the train, they will also get 
down at the station with him, and as generally this pas- 
senger lies down in the station or choultry near it tilb 
morning, these Bhamptas go with him to the same spot, 
and misrepresenting to him that they are merchants from 
some place far or near, manage to sleep withhim. During 
their conversation with him, they will inspire him with 
such confidence that he, taking them for honest travellers, 
relaxes his vigilance over his bag in proportion, nay more, 
feels positively happy in their company. They will then 
take the first opportunity to walk away with his bag in the 
dark, and will be several miles off before he goes and com- 
plains to the Pplice. Most of these budmashes have a 
notoriety for clearing at a stretch astoundingly long dis- 
tances. These men will, as a rule, steal anything, however 
small in value, and it is needless to say that sometimes 
they make heavy hauls, much to the detriment of railway 
passengers. They also contrive to renlove stealthily 
articles from the pockets of travellers purchasing tickets 
at the booking offices, as in the crowd the passengers do 
not notice what is going on, much less perceive who is the 
thief. , 


® Another ‘stratagem. 


« 
10. Bhamptas do not confine their operations merely to 
Lines of Railways to the railway which passes through 
which they extend and their district. They also proceed in 
Seelt operations: gangs on the Madras Railway, the 
Southern Mahratta and South Indian Railways, the 
Bezwata-Madras and East Coast Railways, the Great. 
. Indian Peninsular Railway, the Mysore and the Nizam’s 
State Failways, the Bombay-Baroda and Central Indian 
Railways, ,the Rajputana Railway, the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway; the}Hast Indian Railway, the Oudhand Rohileund 
Railway-and othefs. They genersilly choose some line and 
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start in a gang of about ten or twelve men with ong or two 
women for some place on that line, and, fixing a central 
place as a rendezvous, proceed by twos and threes to prey 
upon the public, returning to their homes either after 
they succeed, or if they are afraid they are suspected, or | 
when they are let off from jail. When returning with the 
booty, the stolen jewels will be secured round the waist of 
a woman's and she will travel in a female carriage. The 
stolen éloths will be concealed in bedding, which is 
generally carried by the men ; but usually they send away | 
the women in advance with all the valtabies. When there 
is no female, the chief man will carry the jewels in his 
waist, under the disguise of a respectable contractor or @ 
‘merchant. ‘ 


11. In the year 1901 just about its close, the people: 
of Rajahmundry were startled by a 
series of thefts committed both in 
the Bazaar street and on the bank 
of the Godavari, the cases numbering over half a dozen. 
in the space of about a fortnight. 


An instance of their 
rocent tour around India. 


Closely on the heels of these, came a clever pick-pocket- 
ing of about Rs. 10 committed on the station platform in 
broad daylight. Immediately thet the complaint of this 
last case was réceived by me in my capacity of Railway 
Police Inspector, I went to work, and, suspecting that 
ther® was a professional gang located somewhere in the 
town or in its neighbourhood, I held a thorough scrutiny 
and with the help of the local officers, traced out a gang of 
nine Bhargptas and their women 8nd children in three gt 
the huts in the washerman qtarters of Innespet about a 
mile and a half from the Railway station. 


The three huts were immediately searehed, when, besides 
a medley of trifling trinkets of all sorts, were foutid a few 
postal letters from their homes in Ahmednagar taluk 
received by them at Dharwar, Dond Junction, Allahabad, 
Calcutta and Khurda. These letters disclosed that they 
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‘sent home several money orders and parcels including two 
watches, and that they were then on a tour through 
India starting in February 1901 from Dharwar where one 
of them had a conviction for theft. They then travelled 

_ through the Bombay Presidency to Dond Junction whence 
they sent some money orders. Then they had been 
to Allahabad wherefrom they sent two watches and some 
money. In June the gang reached Howrah, wiere a few 
of its members seem to have been bound over for good 
behaviour by the Calcutta Magistrate. In August the whole 
gang squatted at a amlet close to the Railway Station 
of Khurda Road under the patronage of the village 
Saraparakar, who, falling in love with a young widow of 
theirs, connived at the questionable life of the gang, whd 
cominitting a few thefts near Midnapur and Puri, some of 
the members were caught and convicted. The Police 
too got scent finally of their unwelcome presence at 
Khurda Road. 

Finding the place thus becoming too hot. for them, they 
‘came down to Rajahmundry, leaving the young widow to 
the Saraparakar’s amours probably with the object of 
keeping up his connection with the gang. * 

_ The finger prints taken and sent to the different anthro 
centres elicited the ab6ve convictions in Dharwar and 
‘Calcutta that year. 

Six of vhe men arrested at Rajahmundry were beund 
‘over for good behaviour by the Joint Magistrate of 
‘Godavari. 

12. It may be inteyesting to the readers to know an 


re q instance of their doings on the 
: Pera raids on the Bezwada-Madras line traced up by 
& me in January 1900, A party of 


nineteen men and three women, belonging to the gangs of 
Rooyee,*. Karati, Poojeechivadi, Hale, Wadagaon and 
Konali, started towards B. MR. The party split up into 
two gang: of eleven each. On their way they had good 
hauls, anG Manirafo and Byri ars the two women named 
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Manku and Rann, returned to their places from Hytieraltad 
with a large quantity of the property stolen. Of th® 
remaining eighteen Bhamptas, eight men confined their 
operations to the Bezwada-Madras Railway and made 
Nellore their headquarters, while the remaining nine men 
and the woman Sunderabai chose the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railway as their field of operations, and made a good 
haul before they were all arrested by the Secunderabad 
Railway Police. 

13. The eight persons encamped at Nellore, hired a 
decent house belonging té one Inala 
Appayya Chetty at Santhapet, close 
to the Penner river, on the 11th December 1899, and 
called themselves railway contractors. From that day till 
the end of the month they kept travelling up and down, 
and ascertained for themselves at which of the railway 
stations there were no Constables, and which of the stations 
were considered to be important. Every night four of 
them went out, while the other four remained at home. 
On the 30th December they stole the tin-box of the Nazir 
of Amalapuram. Godavery District, which contained 28 
rupees’ worth of property. On the 2nd January 1900, 
some jewels were stolen from a passenger’s pundle, but 
no complaint was lodged about the loss at the time. On 
the 5th January, a big theft involving a thousand rupees’ 
worgh of jewels, belonging to the wife of thé Superin- 
tendent of Sangam Anicut, was committed between 
Nellore and Bezwada, and the complaint was made to me 
in person by the lady in sobs anderies. The wooden box 
from whicls the jewels had been removed was examinedby 
me, and from the marks of a chisel or nail left on the 
lid at the lock, I was quite convinced that it Tynst have 
been the work either of a Bhampta or of an Alagari. 
L took immediate steps to detect the case by tracing out this 
professional thief, and deputed Constables to the different 
stations to watch all the passengers closely, as this culprit 
must take train ne to reach his placegof abode. 


. 
Theircampat Nellore. 
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One Bhampta, named Nathu, was caught at Sulurpet with 
stolen property as he was alighting from the train, the 
complainant who missed his property having been sharp 
enough to discover the loss and to complain at once. While 
he was being searched by the Nellore Station-house Officer, 
his three associates, who held tickets from different places, 
bolted from the platform in the dark, but were rentually 
arrested in the villageof Tada. Their names are Gauss. 
Nama and Maru. No stolen property was found upon them. 

14. Before the 20th January 1900, no less than ten 
- thefts were committed by them. On 
the morning of the 21st, two more 
Bhamptas, Rama and Bapu, with over 500 rupees’ worth of 
property in their possession, were arrested by a beat 
Constable while they were dragging themselves along the 
road under the influence of liquor. The same evening 
another Bhampta, named Pakira alias Balaram, was. 
arrested at Nayudupeta railway station “by a Railway 
Police Constable. I presume that this man had evidently 
concealed all the property he had in his possession, and 
arrived at that station to go to Nellore to inform his other 
associates of the arrest of their comrades. 

15. On the 25th January, when the train was about to 
start, the eighth man, Chendria alias Rama Chanda + got 
into the train at Nellore at 1 a.m, when a Platform 
Constable, suspecting him to be a Bhampta, and havirg no 
time to search his bundles, pointed him out to the two 
Constables of the travelling section in the train. These 
Constables, in their turn, conveyed the suspicion to the 
St.tion-house Officer of Bapatla, who was also in the 
same train, and he searched him at Bitragunta and found 
over a (ousand rupees’ worth of jewels and cloths with 
him. This man was perhaps leaving Nellore finally, as the 
place wis getting too hot for the gang. after so many 
arrects in quick succession. 

16. As every one of them was going out of Nellore, 
and the -hefts were being commtted on both sides of 
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Nellore, I was convinced that these Bhamptas fixed Nellore 
as their headquarters. On making a seafching enquiry { 
learnt that the house of Appayya Chetti, referred to above, 
had been engaged by them, and as it was found locked, 
I broke the lock open in the presence of some witnesses, 
and found in the house a portion of the stolen property 
connected with four of the cases mentioned above. 


Ip four cases the boxes were broken open with 
7 chisels. In two cases the boxes were 
earried bodily away. In two cases the 
railway bags were cut open, and in the remaining two the 
property was removed from bundles. Property connected 
with eight cases was traced to them, and the Head Assist- 
ant Magistrate of Gudur sentenced them all to imprison- 
ment varying, from one to four years. 


Conviction. 


18. When thieving in towns and villages or, on Jarge 
The services of 2 Platforms, the Bhampta is generally 
boy utilized inthiev- accompanied by a boy who watches and 
ei gives signals, draws off attention from 
the man and thus makes things easy for him. Not 
‘infrequently she boy is suspected and accused, and a 
-hubbub is raised, during which the real thief makes off. 
The boy, when caught, is pitied by the other gassengers or 
bystanders owing to his tender age, and upon their inter- 
ference is let off with a slap or two. The boys are so 
trained from their very childhood that they will never 
betray their elders, nor will they give out their places of 
abode or the,names of their parents. 


19. Like other local thieves, the Bhamptas have their 
habitual receivers or purchasers of their 
stolen property. If they have made a 
good haul, théy either send off one or two of thé gang by 
road with it to their home if it is not far off, or dispose 
of it to a receiver. Sometimes valuable stolen ornaments 
are forwarded to their villages by parcel post, or the 
money by money order, the gang merely retaining money 
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just engugh for ordinary expenses, to throw suspicion off 
themselves. 


20. When a Bhampta is caught red-handed, or arrested 
e on suspicion, he never gives his real 
seas when name or place of abode, nor will he 
recognize or know aught of his confede- 
rates ; and itis only by employing detectives and ynformers 
that anything can be ascertained regarding such men if 
made prisoners ; but when confronted by those who know 
them, they generally confess their real names and places 
of abode.” If they are called upon to give security for 
good behaviour or to go to prison in default, they usually 
telegraph to the head or Naik of the gang to which they 
belong, when two or three generally start off with money 
enough to save them from incarceration ; but, ‘of course, it 
often happens that sufficient money cannot be raised. 


21. When a gang arranges a rendezvous on some line 
as already stated, it is generally at a 
point from two to five miles from the 
railway line, often in hilly, uninhabitable and thickly- 
wooded places. They often tarry in these laces for con- 
siderable periods until they can gather sufficient booty, or 
until any Oo! their gang, who may have been imprisoned, 
return from the jail. Till then they” wait patiently, 
subsisting upon what the rest of the gang may manage to- 
earn from day ‘to day. To purchase provisions from 
shops in the neighbouring villages, one or two of them go- 
daily in the morning, disguised as holy pilgzims to some 
great shrine like that of Tirupati or some other well-known 
place of Hindu pilgrimage. The disguise and imitation 
. are so perfect that no casual observer would even dream of 
suspecting them, and unless every Police’ Constable or 
Village Magistrate makes it a point to question those 
travellers minutely and inquisitively, he will not be able to. 
distinguish them from the other real and innocent pil- 
grims. Phat is haw they hgedwink the Police and render 
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nugatory all their intelligent resources to preventecrime. 
In the afternoons, however, they manage to go to » 
: ; different village and spend a good 
cuceentenins liquor time in drinking toddy, their favourite 
beverage, and arrack. When they 
go to these shops, they go separately and never claim any 
relationship, nor do they appear to recognize each other. 
When by Shance a Police officer smells them out and takes 
them to the station, every opportunity will be sought to 
abscond or escape from him, even by resorting to force or 
by throwing sand into his eyes. 


24. An instance of this actually ogcurred once in the 
Gooty Division. On the 26th of 
March 1893, a Police Constable, on 
some informeation, found (1) Pakira, (2) Ambaji, (3) 
Maruda, (4) Rama, (5) Tukavam, (6) Gunda, (7) Kristna 
and (8) Hanimi, a woman, beneath a tantarind tree in the 
hills situated to the north of the village Kasapuram, about 
three miles from the Guntakul Junction. He arrested 
them all under suspicion, and brought them with the 
assistance of the village folk to the railway station. On 
searching them, the usual articles, as mentioned in para. 
& supra, and Rs. 135 were found. When each man was 
taken separately and questioned af to their whereabouts, 
they | differed in “their statements. And it was not till 
they 4 were threatened that they would be placed before a 
Magistrate for being bound over for good behaviour, that 
they gave their correct names. It was then found out that 
one of them, Rama, was no other than the railway thief 
who had been seized with property at the Royalcheruya 
station about 35 miles from there on the 4th January 
1893, and sentenced to two months’ rigorous ingprison- 
ment by the Sub-Magistrate of Yadiki. Evidently they 
had been halting at the place till the return apf that, 
" individual from the jail. It was with great difficulty that 
the woman could be made to admit her own coanection 
with the gang. She pageisted in saying that sha had no 
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‘connection with them, except that, having met them on 
ther way to Hanumukonda, and having been requested by 
them to prepare their meals, she had been doing so simply 
to. oblige her fellow-travellers. This led the Station-house 
Officer to suspect them to be a criminal gang, and he 
appointed a Constable to escort them to Bellary on the 
night of 27th March 1893. On arriving at Bellary, the 
Constableswanted thei to follow him to the téwn police 
tation in order to provide a fresh escort from there, and 
the party accordingly followed him a short distance from 
the railway station’, when suddenly two of the Bhamptas 
snatched a quantity of dust from the ground and fiung it 
jnto the Constable’s eyes, and after thus blinding him, the 
males made the best of their way and could never be 
traced again. They vanished into the thin air as it were, 
seeming more like ‘spirits at choice inhabiting this sooty 
form and leaving it at will’ to disappear so suddenly and 
altogether. It is such exploits that electrify the Police 
sometimes. Poor man! the Constable, after recovering 
his vision, saw the woman alone standing before him, and 
all his attempts to trace the fugitives were in vain. I may 
here add parenthetically that this was not the first at- 
tempt that the Bhamptas made at escaping from the 
Constable? At first they had recourse to the milder form 
of offering him a bribe and other agreeable inducements, 
but failing there, they resorted to the harsh méans ex- 
plained above, and carried it out so successfully, If 
they had failed in this too, they would undoubtedly have 
tried another and more violent means of escape, even to 
the extemt of making ‘Away with the Constable altogether, 
should a favourable opportunity have presented itself. 


23. On the return of a gang or party from a raid, all 
the property stolen is collected and 
divided, the Naik or headman getting 
‘hie full share whether he has been out with the party or 
not. I* ig sometimes in these divisions that misunder- 
standines occur which enable wi Police to obtain a clue, 
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and, if there should fall out achance of their being grrested, 
the Bhamptas would sacrifice one of their number, who, suy 
rendering a portion of the stolen property, suffers imprison- 
ment to save the rest, who are then left free to commit 
further depredations. Of course, the family of the man 
who goes to jail will be given another share by the rest 
of the gang, as is often done by other criminal classes. 
24: When Bhamptas are strongly suspected, or seized, 
2 their persons should, in the first in- 
stance, be completely searched with- 
out leaving any portion of the body to $o unexamined, and 
then their bags or bundles. When a Police Officer spots 
a Bhampta in a train or ona platform, he must observe 
(himself unobserved though) with great caution, who 
exactly are bis followers, and try to net them all together 
- and seize them by surprise in « body, so as to assure him- 
self that the property in their possession does not pass frons 
hand to hand till it disappears altogether. It is the failure 
to take this precaution that is the cause of many an 
abortive search of the Bhamptas. When all the members 
of a gang are netted and closely watched, the property 
must, asa matter of course, be found concealed either in 
some part of their bodies, or in some corner of the cloths 
they wear, or in the bags or buadles which¢they carry. 
In one case a female Bhampta had a currency note of 
Rs. 200 fastened on to her thigh with a piece of cloth as if 
she fad a boil there. The woman deputed to search her 
person did not open the bandage, till she was directed to 
do so by the Police Officer on learning that she had a boil. 
25. It hgs to be remarked here that keen observationais 
necessary in identifying exactly who 
constitute the members of t gang. 
They wear different disguiges, and 
they are not generally seen together ; and it is @uly by 
carefully observing their glances and general demeanouy, 
that any connection can be traced between one member 
and another. This is the case not only on thq railway 
2 
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platforms, but also in the villages to which the Bhamptas 
yesort for the disposal of the stolen property. Generally, 
two or more Bhamptas of a gang go for the purpose; not 
all in a body. One or two go first, followed at a short 
interval by another, and then by a third or fourth, as the 
case may.be, and while the first batch bargain, the others 
will be found loitering about in the neighbourhood, but at 
asafe distance from them, as if attending to séme other 
business. : 


26. Ifa Constable happens to suspect the first batch, he 
: generally begins with questioning 
them and ends with searching their 
persons, which show nothing. This 
is because the Constable is not patient enough to wait and 
observe the surroundings, or to’ find out wh> else have 
followed these suspected persons. If, on the other hand, 
the Constable can manage to keep his suspicions to 
himself for a time, observing carefully all what transpires, 
he is sure to mark one and all the Bhamptas coming to the 
place, and if search is made when all are there, the property 
will, as a rule, be found with the last comer. It is, there- 
fore, only the last comer that can be of any use for the pur- 
poses of the Police, and unless the Constable waits till the 
last. comer arrives, nothing can be found, as there is 
nothing on the persons of the others. In searching the 
houses for stolen property, every nook and corner shoyld be 
examined thoroughly; sometimes property will be found 
buried a yard or more deep in the ground. Property is also 
concealed between double-built wails, and bétween beams 
aw] wall tops. Hearths and cooking places geperally form 
the points of underground concealment, while the back- 
‘yards algo are not unfrequently used for the same purpose. 
It is impossible to specify one and all the parts of the 
internalg arrangement of 2 Bhampta house, to which 
search must be directed; but, above all, their persons 
should be examined as closely as their houses, as already 
hinted. « : f 
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27. The next matter to which particular atter%ion has 
to be paid relates to the time aM 
fate * manner of searching the houses of 
the Bhamptas. As already. stated, 
they generally live in a secluded part outside the main 
village, as do some of the other criminal classes. When 
the aes of any particular Bhampta has to be searched, 
it is useléss to confine the search to his house alone, as 
the arrangement of their houses is such as to facilitate the 
passing of property from house to housgtill it leaves the 
hamlet altogether. The first precaution, therefore, is to 
set Police guard all round the hamlet, so as to make sure 
that no property passes out of it before the search shall 
be completed. .Very often females attempt to get away 
-on the plea.of answering the calls of nature, with the 
‘object of carrying away the property concealed in their 
clothes or in their private parts. Aftet thus providing 
against all possible exit of the property, search must be 
carried out thoroughly from house to house throughout 
the hamlet. 

28. Though the Law apparently allows Police searches 
to be made in any part of the day, it 
has been wigely directed/by depart- 
mental orders, with a view to obviate all misapprehension 
or stspicion against the Police in the minds of Magistrates, 
Judgés and the public, that, as far as possible, searches 
should be carried out between sunrise and sunset. In the 
case of Bhanyptas, however, it is not generally possible to 
make a successful search in the daytime. The édellows axe 
always wide awake, and are too shrewd not to notice the 
approach of the Police in the day, and a moment’s yrevious 
notice is sufficient for them to transfer whole lots of pro- 
perty beyond the pale of their habitations. The best plan, 
therefore, is to surround the jamlet before daylight and 
take them by surprise early in the morning. his plan 


ans co eee perete tes hl ae wrt ta beer dri see co eee: eg 


When to search. 
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List af places 2 where the Bhamptas are known to reside in 




















e different Districts tn the Deccan. 
District. Taluk. i Village. 
Ahmednagar --{(1) Parner - --| (1) Baburdi. 
Do. ..| Q) Hingoli. 
Do. ..| (3) Kangoli. 
(2) Kurjut Pitt Sinda 
Nasik «-[ (1) Niphad ..|(Q) Raval 
Do. .-| (2) Pipri. 
Do, «.| (3) Koondarwadi. 
- Do. «| (4) Jamb. 
Kolapur --[(1) Bage Hy Benduvada. ” 
(2} Niphad --| (1) Gotkhandi. 
Do. ++| (2) Bahadurvadi. 
. Do. -.| (3) Bhikbar. 
Poona +-|(i) Indapur Gong. 
(2) Baramati +-| (1) Karati. 
‘ Do. +-| (2) Bhutagaon, 
Do. -+| (8) ‘Wudgaon. 
Do. -1 (4) Karanga. 
Do. . +1 (5) Moorti Madwa, 
Do. ++{ (6) Mooroom. © 
‘Do. --[ (7) Waki. 
(8) Bhimtadi ..| (1) Bamburdi. 
Do. --| (2) Moragaon. ~ 
(4) Haveli -+| (1) Bypurdi. 
«>| (2) - Wadu. 
Do «+1 (8). Bhosree. ie 
Do. -»{| (4) Bopukal. 
Do, ++] (5) Wadagaon. 
Do. - ++| (6) Poojeechivadi. 
(5) Godnathi + | (1) Kirdal Pabul. 
. © Do. ««| (2) Kunnersar. 
@ 4. 
Sholapur ..{ (1) Akolkote State ../ (1) Bhag¥li. 
P Do. ++| (2) Konali. 
a s Do. «-| (3) Soordi. 
: Do. .-| (4) Malvandi, 
Satara ¢ --| ) Kodabgaon +-| {1} Rooyee. 
7 Do. , ++} (2) Kanerkhed. 
a (2) Kared* ss Oomryj. 
* i (8) - Jamkhandi as Watar. 
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INA KORAVARS OR ALAGARIES. 





CHAPTER II. 


‘INA KORAVARS. 


Tux Ina Koravars are a class of people who live here and 

we 7 therein the Madras Presidency, chiefly 

Their desyiption. in the Trichinopoly and Chingleput 

; ) Districts and in; the Malur Taluk 
‘of the Mysore Province. They- are professional thieves 
and pick-pockets, practising their trade*in. trains and at 
festivals and fairs. They are also called “‘ Aghambadiars,” 

“ Alagaries,” “Capemaries,” ‘ Vanniars,” “ Vellalars” and 
“Korava Poojaries” in the Southern Districts; while in the 
Ceded Districts and in the Northern Circars, they are 
known as “ Santha-dongalu,” “ Rail-dongalu,” “ Mudusu- 
marlu,” “ Kathiravallu”” and “ Pachipolly.” With tle ex- 
tension of railways, the settlements of these criminal gangs 
have increased apace, so that they are now to be found 
more or less all over the country under some designation 
or other. In Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces 
they have settted as pile curers and korava poojaries. 


2. The original abodes of this class were Pattukota in 
the Tanjore*District, Tiogamalai in 
the Trichinopoly District, and Sanji- 
kota in the South Arcot’ District. 
The ‘Thogamalai gang has lately removed to Edayapatti, a 
village two and half miles north of Thogamalai, where 
they call therfiselves ‘ Uliakara.” $trictly speaking, they 
are Koravays by caste, known as Korichas or Rrukulas4n 
the Telugu Districts and Kykades in Bombay; but they 
gradually gave up all their connections with that class, and. 
owing to their better associations and status i in life, they 
pass themselves off for bond jide citizens, and forming them- 
selves a distinct community, disclaim every connection 
with them. Before the days of the British Government 
and for several years aftgrwe wards, they were habituglly com- 


Origin and previous 
histoyy. 
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mitting Aacoities, robberies and other offences of a heinous: 
ktnd, But since the introduction of the Indian Penab 
Code, several of the leaders of the gangs were transported: 
or sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, and at one: 
time the Ina Koravars were seriously afraid of total 
extermination under the rigour of the law. Seeing that 
the crimes to which they had been accustomed were visit-- 
ed with such severe punishments, the gangs met/together 
in what they call “ Kootams,” to discuss the new @riminal 
law as regards the degree of gravity with which it had 
dealt with serious offences against property and pgrson, 
and resolved to give up their cld crimes in favour of the 
milder forms of theft. But this new resolution was soon 
found not to pay them well if they confined themselves 
to their usual haunts; so they split into gangs, took to 
wandering over the country, visiting fairs, festivals and 
other places where people generally throng, for the purpose 
of thieving and picking pockets. After the opening of 
railways, they found, much to their delight, that thefts 
could easily be committed in the trains; so they took to 
this additional source of income, and have ever since been 
committing thefts on railways very successfully. But 
latterly owjng to the efficient vigilance of the Railway 
Police and the particular care with which Mr, Faweett, 
the then Superintendent, had been watching the movements 
of this troablesome class, they have not been so succeasftll in 
railway thieving, and seem therefore to have taken again 
to their old habits of committing dacoities and burglaries. 


» 


. 
On 2nd March 1900,°a daring house dacoity was com- 
mitted in the village of Agaram, Vellore TaluR; by a few 
eIna Koravars in collusion with some local Poligars, 
Talyarich and*Vettians. As warrants were issued for their- 
arrest, they migrated into Bengal and Hyderabad. 


\g, As already stated, they are really Koravars and, as 


such, used to eat any description of 


% 
Their assumed names. § | 
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them delicious. But by degrees, having become tech 
in the course of their criminal career, especially after 
the introduction of railways, they have assumed more 
dignified caste names and pass for a tribe of the Vellalars, 
calling themselves Aghambadiar Vellalars or Pillaia, 
whose dress and manners also they have adopted to some 
extent. Ostensibly, to veil their criminal pursuits, a few 
of them @ultivate lands, while a few others also take to 
doctorirfg, and these latter are generally considered to be 


experts in the cure of piles. ‘ 


4. “In religion the Koravars are Sivavites and wear on 
their foreheads the horizontal mark 
of ashes which is the distinguishing 
mark of that sect. The worship of “ Kali” and “ Béthdla,” 
whom they call “ Muneesvar,” is also practised by them, 
but the deity worshipped as the presiding goddess of their 
profession is “ Moothévi” the goddess of sleep, whom 
they dread and worship, male and female, more than any 
other god or goddess of the Hindu Pantheon. The object 
of this worship is twofold, one being to keep themselves 
vigilant and the other to throw their victims off their 
guard. “Moothévi” is invoked in their prayers to keep 
them sleepless while on their nefarious purpose bent, but 
withal to make their victims sufficiently sleepy over their 
property. ‘This goddess is worshipped both by the males 
and “emales, but especially by.the latter who perform 
strange orgies periodically to propitiate her. A secluded 
spot is prefarred for performing these orgies at which 
animal sacrifices are made, and there is distribution ot 
liquor in honour of the goddess. The Edayapatti gang 
worship in addition the deity known as Ratnasabpapathy @ 
at Ayyamala near there. - 4 


Religion, 


5. Both the men and women Wear tattoo ifarks of 

é circulat sor semi-circular forms* dn 

oe on their Per- their foreheada and forearm’, When 
thay gre once convicted, thdy enlarge 
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or‘altersin some other way their tattoo marks on their 
forearms, so that they might differ from the previous de; 
scriptive marks of identification entered by the Police in 
their search books and other records. During festivals 
they put red stuff, “ Kunkuma”, over the tattoo marks on 
their foreheads. 


6. They receive or purchase male or femalq’ children 
under five years of age from people of 
all castes except the inferior Mala, 
Madiga and the lile, and bring them up in their ways. 
They then instruct such children in thieving and in the 
language of the community from their fifth year; and 
before the completion of their seventh or eighth year, these 
become sufficiently trained to practise thieving. The 
Koravars also admit women of other castes, excepting 
those above referred to, and keep them as concubines and 
wives, and the children begot on them are freely allowed 
the rights and privileges of the community without dis- 
tinction. . Adultery is very rife in this class, but a Korava 
woman will never under any circumstances give her person 
to a man of ordinarily good caste, a respectable member 
of society, lest the children so begotten might inherit any 
of their father’s qualities, and thus prove unfit for the 
profession of thieving. 


Recruitment. 


7. Marriages are performed under the auspices, of a 


+ Brahmin Priest, with all the religious 

ceremonies observed by the low caste 
Hindus. When a Koravan dies, his widow marries his 
brother or some other relation, so that it oftes*happens a 
man has at the same time.two or three such women whom, 
howevef, he galls by different names of relationship, as it 
suits his convenience. Widow marriages are usually per- 
formed<in the presence of their relations, when rice is 
cooked and distributed amopg them. There is no widow- 
hood. A man may marry two sisters ata time. This is 
often dore at Thogamalai. f 


Marriages. 
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8. In their thieving excursions, the .Koravats form 
6 hos themselves into small detachmenté, 
enode of committing with one or two women and a trained 
boy or girl about seven years old in 
each, and every detachment proceeds to a particular village. 
‘To avoid observation they generally go through the jungles 
as much as possible until they reach their destination. In 
the villages if they happen to see children with jewels on 
playing about, the woman, or the trained boy or girl, will 
be sent to strip them off their jewels, hey often go to 
wells and rivers used for bathing purposes, and very dex- 
terously remove the cloths and jewels left on the banks 
and pass them on from hand to hand. They also enter the 
open houses and carry away things as they find convenient. 
At railway stations and other crowded places, where the 
elders cannot conveniently do so themselves, they make 
the boy or girl who accompanies them go ‘und mix with the 
passengers, who generally do not suspect jeveniles, and 
steal whatever he or she can. For, the Koravars presume 
that if the boy or girl is caught in the act of stealing, the 
natural softness of the natives will generally prevail, making 
them reluctant to hand him or her over to the Police, and 
that they will let go the juvenile offender with a slap or 
two on the cheek. As soon as they succeed in a theft, 
they earry the stolen property to an out-of-the-way place, 
and bfrying it there, defecate over the spot ,to divert the 
suspicion of the Police. In fairs and festivals, they make 
a clever use ofstheir scissors in cutting loose small knots of 
money and jewels from the persons of women and childrer. 
They carry away bundles and bags of the spectator if they 
can do so conveniently, and when the bundles are bgrne on j 
the person, the Koravars nicely abstract the contents by 
untying the bundles or slitting the bags. When me*chants 
are busily engaged in their* bargains, they carry away 
money purses and bundles of valuable articles from their 
shops. : 
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9. Gn occasions of fairs and festivals, the Koravars go 
& 3 he in a gang and encamp ina tope at a 
fectak® ™ fsirs and distance ofa mile ortwo. They spend 
the day in eating and drinking, and 
when night falls they get mixed up in a crowd and come 
into the fair or temple where, while the visitors are engaged 
in paying their devotions, the Koravars busy themselves 
in cutting away as many of their ornaments £8 possible, 
and leave the spot before the owners miss their jewels. 
Outside the temples, on pavements or on pials or under the 
shade of trees in teznple gardens, where visitors generally 
sleep after visiting the temple, the Koravars go and. lie 
down as if to sleep with the children, if any, close to the 
persons whose property they intend to steal, passing them- 
selves off as residents of one of the neighbouring villages, 
and inspiring them, by their talk and manner, with a 
degree of trust aad confidence. 


10, If, however, a wary spectator is found closely 
watching his property, so that it can- 

orecems on plat not be easily purloined, the Koravars. 
post themselves on different sides 

close to him, and one of them, seizing a boy of theirs, gives 
him such a loud thumping that makes the boy ery so 
loudly as té divert the &ttention of the watchful spectator. 
Seizing the opportunity of this momentary inattention, 
one of the Koravars makes away with the bundle or other 
article of property nearest to him. If on re-direeting his. 
attention to his things, the spectator .espies the thief, he 
naturally runs in pursuit of him. leaving bis other things 
iwadvertently behind, which in their turn arecarried away 
by the remaining men of the gang present at the spot. 
Whentany .of the bystanders happens to observe the 
Koravan, runs and attempts to seize him, the latter flings 
the buadle in his face, takes to his heels and thus eludes 
pursuit. Such deeds are generally perpetrated during the 
night, co that detection and identification of the thief 
becomes.a matter of eetreme dufealty, and conviction is- 
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rendered almost impossible. On occasidns like this, wher 
the thief is caught'on the spot, and a Police Constable iss 
not near to take charge of the criminal, the people take the 
law into their own hands, administer a sound thrashing and 
let him go. The Koravan expects such treatment as very 
likely, and goes fully prepared to take it as best he 
could. Before starting on their thieving excursions, the 
Koravars intoxicate themselves with country liquor, but 
not to such an extent as to lose their control over hand or 
head. May be they do this as mucl¥ to rouse the devil 
lying dormant in them, as to deaden wifat little conscience 
there might still be left. It has been very aptly remarked 
that drink and crime have twinned at a birth. 


11. Allsmall jewels which the Koravars manage to steal’ 
. a are at once concealed in the mouth | 
annealing eters and even swallowed, if necessary. 
; When swallowed, thé jewel is next 
day produced with the help of a purgative. In this way a 
half sovereign, stolen by a Koravan, was recovered a few 
years ago, and the thief convicted by the Conjeeveram Sub- 
; Magistrate. The women of this class also, like their 
Bhampta sisters, are clever in concealing small jewels in 
their private parts. The best way, to find this out is to 
make the woman jump, so that the jewel may drop in the 
act of, jumping. In this way, in 1882, at the feast of 
Kooraya,; a gold jewel (“ Addigai”) was recoveréd from 
a’ woman, and she was convicted. There are Many women 
in this class with more than half-a-dozen convictions for 
thefts against euch. . 


12, The Korava women wear no gold or silver jewels, 
not even the gold tali, which ig used 

oe ee by all classes of married” wonten, as 
such jewels might serve for pugposes 

of identification. ‘hey, therefore, prefer wearing jewels 
of brass or other inferior metal, ordinarily sold ,in the 


bazaars, and, instead of tali, they wear a stung of 
‘ q 
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cottongcoloured with saffron. The Koravars can speak all 
danguages “of Southern India, and, in their intercourse 
with the people, they generally use the language of a 
particular locality, so as to pass for some peaceful residents 
of the neighbourhood. As a rule, they make friends with . 
the Reddies or Munsitfs of the villages they visit, and 
with the grog-shop keepers in the neighbourhood. When 
arrested and asked as to their caste, they give*themselves 
out as belonging to the “ Palli”, “Agamudiar ”, ‘Kavarai”, 
“ Idaiyan ”, “ Palliyachee ”, “Reddi” or some such caste. 


13. If searched soon after the commission of & crime, 
there will be found on the person of 

scathing 8 generally a Koravan a small knife or a sharp 
piece of broken glass which he often 

- carries concealed in his mouth, a pair of scissors, an iron 
nail, two or three rupees in coin, a match box, and a few 
sets of clothes of different colours. The knife or glass is . 
used for slitting open bags or bundles, the scissors in. 
cutting oft the jewels on the persons of women and children, 
the nail to break open the boxes, and the rupees for , 
bribing the Constable who arrests him if he is open to 
such a temptation. As soon as a Koravan safely gets out 
with the stolen propeyty, he hands it over to another of 
his class outside the crowd and changes his clothes so as 
to baffle suspicion. If the property be in the shrpe of 
gold or silver jewels, the man to whom it is hand&J over - 
takes it witlt the match box toa pre-ascertained secluded 
spot in the neighbouring jungle, where there is already 
another man of the gang ready to melt it. Sometimes their 
Teceivers follow the Koravars in their thievifig g excursions. 


14.4 Like the Bhamptas, the Koravars are experts in 
thieving on railways. They steal 

meee modes: Of carpet or canvas bags, bundles or 
. sinall boxes, not only on platforms. and 
in ticket rooms, but also from railway carriages. They 
always; carry with them a secon canvas bag filled with 
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useless rags under lock and key, or a decent Boking 
bundle of such rags. One of them taking this bag or bundle 
quietly near that of another passenger, places it close by 
for some time, as if he also were an ordinary traveller, but, 
at the earliest opportunity, quietly walks away with the 
other bag, leaving his own behind, which the traveller 
believes to be his own until the next day perhaps, when 
he attempt* to open it. We all know what such delay 
means for a thief, and for the Police as to the chances of 
their being able to trace the property, I€ a favourable 
opportunity does not present itself at the platform, he 
manages to learn the destination of the traveller, and, pur- 
chasing a ticket for the same or some intermediate station, 
gets intd the same compartment. Then again in the 
carriage, he emacts the same part contriving to place his 
bag as close as possible to that of his victim whom he 
watches until he: becomes sleepy or otherwise unwary, and 
gets down quietly at the very next station with his bag. 
Tf the ticket happens to be purchased for & station farther 
off, he runs into the latrine and remains there till the train 
passes. If he is observed and questioned by the Railway 
officials or by the Police, he complains that he has missed 
the train, and feigning intense sorrow at the mishap, 
perhaps . _° 


? 


“Drops tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
“Their medicinable gum.” 


a 

© e 
These Koravars cut open bags, break open boxes, throw 
away property fyom the carriages on the line, and change: 
compartments or carriages after the Commission of thefts, . 
just like their*Bhampta brethren ; but for the most part 
their operations are confined to the platforms rathey than 
the trains. ; ae) 


15. Till very recently these Koravars have been t8avel- 

; ling with*gnly bags or bundles as° 

ie vig appara, mentioned above,,but they now travel- 
at tings with steel trunks and Sut on 
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a more gentlemanly apparel asa safer mask to their villainy. 
Fot they seem to have learnt that 
«The apparel off proclaims the man.” 


They use silk-bordered Conjeeveram or Coimbatore cloths, 
and their women wear Kornadu cloths and bodices. In a 
very recent search of their houses at Vembakampet near 
Trivellore, steel trunks were found in every ane of them. 
In another search of their houses at Booggaletipalli near 
Cuddapah, in connection with a heavy theft at Guntakal, 

large quantities of silk and kornadu cloths were seized by 
me on suspicion along with the stolen property which was 
found in the hut of one Ponneri Narayana. 


16. The household language of the Koravars is a dialect 
of Tamil, but as already stated they 
know all the vernaculars,—Telugu, 
‘Canarese and Hindustani. They are generally illiterate, 
though of late they have commenced sending their children 
to vernacular schools, so that some of the younger genera- 
tion know how to read and write Tamil. In the presence 
of strangers they make use of certain expressions, words 
and signals, whose meaning is known only to themselves, 
on matters which they consider unsafe to be understood 
by others. Similar means of communication are adopted 
in the commission of a crime, The following are some of 


Peculiar expressions. 


the terms used by them :— P 
Valan or Mooli or Nayi meaning Constable. 
Pothalu is Carpet or Canvas bag 

be or bundle. 

~ Polambi : 33 Gold jewi. 
Vadayan 55 Soon. 

Vasare © » Bring. © 
Voru kuppu « Give arrack. 
Kufambu a Toddy. 
“Shadayan -",, Cloth. 
Boothi r » Children, 
Chafamuti caf Necklace. 


. r “ 
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Varipudu meaning Leave hin. ‘ais 

Vangittuvanthan si Previously convicted. 

Keppathe » Do not tell. 

Peratu keppathe » Do not give out your 
residence. 


Shadayan irchiti ippico » There is a cloth, take. 


Valan varachiran ae { The Constable is com- 
” 


rechujti varachuthu ing, conceal the jewel 


by burying. 


Mooli varachiran gendilé ) The Constable is com- 


ria oeA i b i 
inchithi kanayam kup- }.,, ie thet Fae beds oe 
pettu engu ( have: 


17. It is perhaps instructive to conclude this account of 
the Koravars with stating that the 
only effective punishment in their ease 
is “ durance vile”, which works the more,ettectively the 
longer it runs. It has already been stated that the long 
terms of imprisonment held out by the Penal Code for 
dacoity and robbery have restrained the Koravars from 
those grave crimes and made them prefer the simpler forms 
of theft, and it might be hoped that if, even for these latter 
offences, such condign punishment as the law inflicts be 
rigorously meted out, the Koravars may, in etime, be 
compelled to give up their criminal habits altogether, and 
settle themselves as peaceful people. A Koravan.sdreads 
imprisofment more than any amount of corporal punish- 


ment. With hin, Ae 
“A felon’s cell 
“8 the fittest earthly type o€ hell.” 


When proseguted for a crime, the Koravan invokes hig 
favourite deity to let him off with whipping, in the following 
words :—‘ Adidhandanai vidhithal Ammanuky poofasai- 
garén,” (ie.) “If the punishment of whipping be inflicted, 
I shall adore the goddess.” * 


18. In eonducting the searclf of the houses and persons * 


Searches : of the Koravars, the precautions pre- - 
Bea . seribed in, the case of the Bhatnptas 


Effective punishanent. 
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should be observed, as these men also reside outside the 

‘main villages. Their women should never be allowed to 
leave the place till the search is completed, The woman 
deputed to search Korava woman should be sufficiently 
warned against all precautions that may be taken by them 
to baulk her attempt at a successful examination. 


19, These Koravars, when they find their bysiness slack. 
at fairs, festivals and rajlways, go 
abroad with gilt jewels of good make 
and offer them to veceivers secretly, by night, as real gold 
and so cheat them. ‘These receivers do not generally com- 
plain of the deception practised to any of the authorities, 
for fear of being marked as receivers of stolen property. 


Cheating. 


90, As I was editing the first issue, in 1995, a gang of 
about 20 Koravars, settled at Bhee- 
masanki, a village within the station 
limits of Jami, Singavarapukota 
Taluk, Vizagapatam District. This gang consisted of 
members of the gangs of Vengudi and Vellirithangal in the 
Trivellore Taluk of the Chingleput District, of Chikavaram 
in the Malur Taluk of the Mysore Province, and of Edaya- 
patti in the Kullitalai Taluk of the Trichinopoly District, 
all of which are shown in the Appendix. They were living 
there disguised as bricklayers and contractors. ‘They gave 
out. their places, names and house-names quite different 
from their own, but common to the neighbouring districts. 
For example, one Venkatasawmy of Edayapatti who was 
arrested with two others in the Vizagapdtam town, gave 
out his name as Gopisetti Veerasawmy, the house-name 
‘ Gopisetti’ being one of the house-names of the Kapu or 
Velaga people of the Kistna and Godavery Districts. 
Most of the members of this gang have migrated into the 
Bengal Presidency. Some other Koravars of Cuddapah, 
- Yembakampet and Malur have settled in Ellore and Narasi- 
. patanr in: the Godavery District. In January 1900, three 
money, orders were sent by a Koravan to Vembakampet — 


f 


Settlement in Nerth- 
ern Circars. 
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from Ellore, int a letter was received by him from hie 
parents at Malur to the care of a poojari woman.in Béstha: 
varpet. At Narasapuram, a family has settled as quack 
doctors for piles and boils, affording an asylum from time 
to time to the itinerant section of the community. 


21. While editing the second issue of this booklet, a 
large gang of these Koravars were to 
pant migytion into be seen in Cuttack and Poori Districts, 
° At Cuttack some of them have since 
settled, advertising themselves as specialists in the cure of 
piles and fistulas. They move about ih gangs in different 
directions, and, after making pretty good hauls, return 
to Cuttack and dispose of their booty. There they frequent 
the Pension lines, Jopra and Kothapeta. On 30th May 
. 1899, during the Chandan Jatra at Poori, near thé 
Narendran tank which is one of the holy Thirthams, a 
Korava woman was arrested with two silver bangles whieh 
she had removed from the person of a child, but she was 
sharp enough to fling the property into the tank, which is ‘ 
unfortunately too deep for making any attempts to recover 
the same. A good many railway thefts were committed 
on the Poori line in 1898 by these Korayara, some of 
which have not escaped the vigilance of the Police, who, 
be it said to their credit, succeeded in bringing several of 
the offenders to book. : 


joe Some of them have since settled at Calcutta and 
Bombay and also further North ag 

/  Sethlement in ortt: far as Dethi and Patna, as curers of 
piles and fistelas harbouring others 

of their.cla%s. It is only from Punjab and Sindh that 
we. do not hear of these gangs, but from their recent 
adventurous conduct of spreading through N. ortherit Ipdia, 
I have no doubt they will shortly be found in Lahore and 
other towns of Punjab as curers of piles and <stulas, 
affording as usual an asyluty to their fraternity. Ten 
members, Including the leader Kolavi Narayana of 


2 ~ m 
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Teale pal in 'Trivellore taluk, were arrested by the 
Poliee at Puri‘ in February 1903 and were prosecuted 
ander See. 110,C.C. P. They had all absconded from their 
village after the dacoity case at Ambur in 1900 referred to 
above, and settled themselves at Bualianta about 5 miles 
from Bubeneshvar railway station. They were identified 
to be of the gang by my Constable deputed to see them. 


An extract from the report of the Inspector-General of 
Police, Bengal, may here be given as an authority on the 
subject of their extension :— 


. 


“Cognate with the Kapemaries is a class of Korava 
Pujaries (as they call themselves in their own village) who, 
emanating from one little hamlet (Pattuketah) in the 
Tanjore District, are spread more or less over India. 
There are or were until the other day, and probably are 
still, some of them in Cuttack, Balasore, Midnapur, 
Ahmedabad, Patna, Bombay and Secunderabad and in 
other places. One of them Parasuram by name attained a 
high position in Bombay. Their ostensible profession is 
curers of piles and fistulas ; but it is noticeable that sooner 
or later after taking up abode at any place, the Kapemaries 
are to be found somewhere near; and the impression, which 
is not quite a certainty, but very nearly so, is that they: play 
the convenient rdle of receivers of property stol&m by 
Kapemaries. One of these Korava Pujaries, Thyagaraja 
Pujari by name, has for some time resided in Bow Bazaar, 
Calcutta, where he is known as Kasiram. Their residence 
at any particular place as well as their members fluctuate. 
Curers, of piles and fistulas hailing from the Madras 
Presidetcy should be watched and look-out maintained for 
their byethren and allies, the Kapemaries, who are arrant 
and most persistent thieves, men, women and even young 
children.” 7 


ab - 


28 About thirty-years ago,-a colony of these Karavars 
related to those of *Vembakampet, 
settled themselves in Sreerangapuram 
in Warangal taluk of the Nizam’s 
dominions, and are nominal landlords there owhing a 
few acres. ‘They usually leave the old women and the 
young girl’ at, home, and themselves keep moving all over. 
India. TNere are about a dozen families with about 20 
acres of dry and barren land in their names and a few 
oxen. A-gang of them generally consists of about 10 
male members who always move about with a few ‘adylt 
women. Besides being professional railway thieves, they 
make counterfeit coins in baked moulds of mud. The-metal 
they use being stronger than that used by the Chupper- 
bund Fakirs, they are able to utter these base coins much 
more successfully. 


Settlement in the 
‘Nizam’s dominions. 


s 


List of places where the Ina Koravars or Alagaries ave 
- known. to veside in the diferent districts of' the 
Madras Presidency. 
EE EEREEEIRONNEE 
District. Taluk. Village. 








Ohingleput ..| Trivellore ..|-() Vembakam. 
a | (2) Arunachala Chattram, 
a (3) Sirigadal. * 

(4) Kandankolle. 

(5) Vengudi. 

. J (6) Vellirithanga). 

(7) Sevapet. 
Be (8) Pappanambakam. 


‘South Arcot ..| Chidambaram +-|(@Q)} Maryankuppam hamlet 
of Tachakadu. + 


(2) Porto Movo. « 


‘Trichinopoly 
Cuddapah 
Pondicherry 


I 


.| Kullitalai 


Cuddapah 


.| Pondicherry ~. 
TT 





..| (1) Edayapatti. 
.| (1) Booggaletipal:}. 
.| (1) Kummersempet. + 





* 


™_ 
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_List of places where the Ina Koravars or Alagaries are 
a known té reside in the different districts of the 
Madras Presidency—(continued). 








- District. Taluk. Village. 
. ¢| Tumkur -+| (1) Gunigal. 
Mysore Province... 
a) (| Maur --| (Q) Chikavaram. 


(2) Gudnahally. _ 
| (8) Boppanahally, 
(4) Mathanahaitti. 
(5) Abbehalli. 


Bangalore --1(1) Bangalore, 
(2) Alusur, 
Malabar «+! Palghat ++{ (1) Ellepally Amsham, 
' {2) Thanary. 


(3) Kothiamyakam. 
(4) Pedanathy. 








Vizagapatam ++] Singavarapukota —..|Bheemasanki. 
Godavery . ++| Ellore ..| Ellore, 
Narasapuram ..| Narasapuram. 


V————— 





BARWARS. 


CHAPTER HI. 


BARWARS. 


THE Barwars are a class of criminal fraternity reputed 
much for pick-pocketing in bathing ghauts, fairs, festivals, 
choultries and railway stations, moving all over India 
under some disguise or other as their Bhampta brethren of 
the Deccan. 


2. "They are said to have sprung from the Kurmis of 
Patna and its neighbouring districts, 
but have subsequently split into two 
major divisions, one going towards the North into Gonda, 
Berially, Sitapur and other places, and the other towards 
Lalitpur and Bilaspur of the Central Provjnces in,the South. 
Those that went towards the North are called Barwars and 
those that went towards the South, Sanorias. In them again 
sub-divisions have ben formed, members of the original 
tribe being distinguished by the name Sowang and those 
who have been recruited from Bengal and elsewhere being 
‘styled Gulams and their servants, Tilarsi. Those that went 
towards Gonda intermarried with their Gulams, whereas 
‘those of Berially and Hardue have not. Hence there 
has¢been a split among them. As for those of the South, 
theré seems to have been no such sub-division except their 
migration to different places. Of those in the North, the 
Gonda gangs have been brought under the provisions of 
the Criminal Tribes Aet; and of those in the Central Pro- 
vinces, thef that settled at Lalitpur have been subjected 
to that Act. 3 

3. According to the version of the Bengal Police Officers, 
who seem to pay more attention to this tribe than the 
officers of the other Presidencies, the Barwars worship Debi 
and Mahabir and call themselves Hindus, but reverence 
also the Mabomedan Pir Syad Satar Musa-ud-Ghaji and 


Their origin. 
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visit his tomb at Baraitch. They obey omens, and wilt 
turn back from an expedition on merely meeting a Govern- 
ment official. a . 


4, Men of all castes, except a few of the very lowest, are 
_ admitted by initiation into their con- 

federacy. Boys used to be kidnapped 
from Bengal and elsewhere ; but they have now abandoned 
this practice, as the punishment proclaimed for such offence 
is very severe. They use a peculiar slang or Farsi. By 
its means and by the use of certain signals, they secretly 
communicate with each other and facilitate thefts. - They 
never commit crimes involving violence, such as, dacoities, 
and were known to be committing even the simple thefts 
only between sunrise and sunset; but latterly some of 
them have found out that darkness favoured them more in 
‘their designs. The men, women and boys all commit 
theft by strategy. Lately there was an instance it which 
two young men in the. disguise of Sadhus were convicted 
of-a heavy burglary at Vijayanagaram in the Madras 
Presidency. 


Modus operandi. . 


A young boy is so trained to the trade as that he is 
easily guided in his actions by signs made to him by-a 
proficient ip the art. Inmediately he lays his hands on 
any property, he passes it toa strong fleet man whois near 
and who gonveys it toa third person on the road leading 
to the secure retreat of the gang, about two or three miles 
from the railway station or other scene of the offence. 
Soon after the commission of a crime they wove with all 
-possible haste to a dist@nce. ah: 

5. The women all resort to the nearest fairs and 
festivals. They wear rich dress and 
deck themselves gaudily with jewels, 
and join parties of other women going into a temple ; and, 
while the latter are engaged in offerings and prayers and 
are intense in their devotion, the former with great dexterity 
ramove. from their person the jewel.or jewels they could 


Their women,- 
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conveniently lay hold on. . Their sleight-of-hand ts 80 per- 
fect, that the thing escapes the observation of the women 
robbed, who, for the time being remain utterly unconscious 
of the robbery on their person. Even earrings, noserings 
and necklaces, which are rather difficult to remove from 
one’s person in such circumstances, are not safe from these 
robber women. 


6. They keep their faces veiled and often disguise them- 
selves as Brahmin women to avert 
suspicion. The men often disguise 
themselves as Sadhus, and their modus operandi of thieving 
is much the same as that of a Bhampta in trains and 
at railway stations. They throw away stolen property 
more frequently than the Bhamptas, through the windows 
of the railway carriages; and get down at the next ‘sta- 
tion to go and pick up, or send accomplices to pick them . 
up. In the constitution of gangs, in’ the selection of 
halting places, and in all what they do to facilitate their 
criminal designs, the Barwars are very like the Poona 
Bhamptas already described. 


* ‘Their disguises. 


7. They claim Brahmin origin and wear sacred thread 
and make no secret of their trade. They even defend it on 
quasi religious grounds, quotingethe Hindu proverb, that ~ 
“surely it is a gain and no loss to be robbed by a Brahmin. 


In the Bengal Police Code their history is given with a 
list of the villages where they reside, with strict orders to 
watch them at all the Railway Junctions, during the special 
-seasons of festivals at Gya, Poari and other important 
religious ‘places. When Barwars are arrested they fre- 
quently name some places of Nepaul as their homes and 
give wrong addresses, 


CHAPTER IV. 


MULLAHAS OF MUTTRA 
: OR 
CHAIN MULLAHAS OF BALLIA." | 


TuIs is also a criminal gang of pick-pockets and Railway 
thieves, living at present mostly in the Muttra district. 
They are called Chain Mullahas of Ballia, becausé they 
are reported to have been formerly residents of the Ballia 
district; and the word Chain denotes a thief or a pick- 
pocket. About this gang special enquiries were instituted 
under orders of the Inspector-General _ Pofice, by the 
Superintendent of Railway Police, Mr. H. de L. Ross of 
the United Provinces. His memo, is exhaustive and 
interesting enough to be published in original, and it 
rune thus :— “ 

2. Mr. L. C. Porter, Magistrate and Collector of Muttra, 
whilst inspecting the Shergarh police station of that district, 
had: his attention drawn to the Mullahas of Muttra, and 
wrote the following remarks in his inspection note of the 
18th January 1900: “There is a curious colony of 
Mullahas gt Singara and Chamagarhi. They make-a Itving 
entirely by looting in Bengal. A Thakur who finances 
them has a shop, ostensibly for cloth selling at Caleutta, 
and the Mullahas visit him there and loot rjght and left. 
He remitted home R¢# 1,500 lately One was arrested 
lately at the Magh Mela and identified here. The Caleutta 
polices should be communicated with, and full particulars 
given them about Daulatta (the Thakur in question).” 

Subsequently the Inspector-General of Police, in his 
administration report for the. year ending 3lst December 
1899, remarked on the Chain Mullahas of the Ballia district 
and theix connection with Bengal and Muttra? Enquiries 
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were accordingly instituted in the Muttra district, -which 
resulted in the following particulars of these people being * 
obtained :— 


3. The Mullahas of the Muttra district are to be found 
in the police circles of Muttra, Maha- 
ban, Rayah, Bindraban, Mat, Surir, 
Nohjhil, Majhoi, and Shergarh. They call themselves 
Thakurs, and state they have no relationship or connection 
with Dhimars and Kahars, and believe they were formerly 
residents of the Ballia district, but that nothing is now 
known by them as to when this was or when their ancestors 
first came to Muttra, Certain of the Muttra Mullahas say 
their forefathers came tc Muttra more than a century ago 
from Delhi and Gurgaon, and that there are still several of 
their caste fellows in those districts, some of whom are 
zemindars ; but the Muttra Mullahas, whether originally 
from Ballia or elsewhere, deny any connéetion with the 
present Mullahas of Ballia, whom they look down upon as 
their inferiors owing to the Ballia Mullahas taking: service 
as, and doing the work of, Kahars. 


Their habitat & origin. 


The Mullahas of Muttra cannot be said to be a pro- 
fessional criminal tribe; in places they are engaged in 
cultivation, as found in several small naylas of the Nohjhil 
and Majhoi police circles ; but those of the Shergarh, Surir, 
Mat, and Rayah police cireles have adopted the profession 
of pick-pockets (uthaigir’) and engage in this occupation at 
all large melus as well as in cities and towns. 


As far as it cduld be ascertained, certain Mullahas have 
followed this. galling for years and do nothing else, but 
beyond petty thieving they are said to commit no serious 
erime or burglaries, and for the purpose of uthaigirt visit 
all the large fairs in these provinces, such as thdse at 
Allahabad, Hardwar, Garhmuktesar, and exploit the Panjab 
as well. Their greatest success, however, is met with in . 
Bengal, where, they say, they have greater opportunities | 


ERE ee ere be | ney Fi Petey Rem mnney o 
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. 4. -The Mullabias of the Agra and Aligarh districts are 
also said to follow the same calling: 
‘No particular “ slang ” expressions or 
Janguage is made use of by them or disguise adopted when 
out on their predatory expeditions. They generally go 
about in small parties of four or five with two or three 
boys, each party having its recognised leader, who is res- 
ponsible for the daily expenses of the party as well.as for 


the maintenance of the family members of thé gang left 
behind. 


Their modus operandi. 


They travel by road as well as by rail, and whilst in cities 
and towns, steal whatever they can lay their hands on, and 
dispose of such things in villages on their way, pretending 
at the time to be starving and in want of money. 


When the Mullabas travel by rail they commit atty 
thefts, mostly pick-pocketing at railway stations, parti- 
cularly when passengers are collected in a crowd round 
booking offices and exit gates, artd on occasions as oppor- 
tunities offer they make themselves useful to passengers, 
promising to look after their things whilst the passenger is 
oceupied in purchasing his ticket, the result being that the 
too confiding traveller never sees his things again. 


It is gaid that one of the Mullahas sometimes assumes the 
garb of a Sadhu and sits at fight in a 
musafirkhana (passenger hall) at train 
time, with smoking materials near him. Tle other members 
_of the gang appeat before him as strangers, and are 
given a free smoke. This does not escape the attention 
cf the bystanders awaiting trains, and they soon join 
in the cirele round the friendly Sadhu enjoying a fres 
smoke, which probably saves them one pice, but the other 

Mullahas do not waste their opportunities, and generally 
" manage to relieve their ‘ansuspecting victims of some of 
‘their possessions. * a 


Their strategy. 


r 
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5. In this manner they proceed. on their journey te 
Caleutta, calling themselves Thakurs or Banias, and never? 
giving their correct residences or castes. If one of their 
number should have the misfortune to be arrested, they will 
make every endeavour through monetary ineans to obtain 
his release, and, whether successful or not, they still 
proceed on thetr journey. 


On reaching Calettta, which they are familiar with, they 
rent a small place, posing as strangers in search of employ- 
ment, ‘and to avoid suspicion being raised as to their real 
calling, their residences are changed very often. 


Whilst in Calcutta they do nothing else but whagiri and 
dispose of their stolen goods through certain shopkeepers 
or kabaris who are known to thein as habitual receivers of 


stolen property. 7 


6. For many years past one Daulta, Thakur, of nagla 
Mahria, police cirele Surir, has beenin 
the habit of visiting Calcutta every 
cold weather, which is the time of the year the Mullahas of 
Muttra are generally to be found there. This Daulta takes 
with him coarse cloths, such as dohurs and mirzais, which 
he sells to the labouring classes, and ‘on this pretence starts 
a shop, thereby assisting-the other Mullahas in disposing 
of stolen property. The Mullahas of Muttra, it is Said, do 
not remit money direct to their homes by money orders, 
but to different persons through different post offices. 
. 


Their Receivers. 


It is learnt that at one time Daulta purchased a phono- 
graph, which he hired out to other Mullahas, who, by 
means of this instrument, managed to collect a crowd 
round them, when the boy Mullahas busied ‘thentselves 
picking the pockets of the gaping and wondering villagers. 


Natha and Barsi, Mullahas of ‘kagla Mahria, police circle 
Surir, brought this phonograph back to their homeg, and 
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_ gave out that they made their livelihood at Caleutta by 
charging a small price for each tune. 


The Mullahas of Aligarh and Agra are also said to visit 
the Bombay Presidency. 


7. The Muttra Mullahas when arrested, whether on 
the railway or in Calcutta or elsewhere, always give their 
wrong names, castes, and residences, and generally get off 
with a light punishment, as few magistrates or police 
officers consider it necessary to verify their antecedents. 
Once the finger impressions of the Muttra Mullahas, who 
had been suspected of visiting distant places for the purpose 
of crime, were taken and sent to (‘aleutta and Allahabad, 
with the result that few, if any, convictions were reported 
from Allahabad, but in some instances (‘aleutta reported 
five or six, 


It is found that the greater number of sentences passed in 
Bengal on Mullahas of Muttra were unknown at Allahabad 
or Muttra, and consequently the police of these provinces 
were ignorant of the criminal history of these people, which 
prevented heavy sentences being passed on them, as the 
mouzawar registers generally gave them a clean record. 


BHATRAJA OR BHATTU 





TURAKA. 


CHAPTER V. 


BHATRAJAS 
OR 
BHATTU TURAKAS OF INDIA. 


Tue Bhats are the genealogists and family bards of India,. 
and are, rather were, tolerably well-to-do and respected 
class of men therefore. Many classes of these Bhat 
Brahmins there are in different parts of India, who earn 
their livelihood by honest means doing their legitimate: 
duties, and have nothing of eriminality about them. 


Others there are, who have irretrievably fallen from the 
high pedestal of their time-honored functions, and who. 
are described by Mr. Nestield as ‘rapacious and conceited 
mendicants, too proud tg work but not too proud to beg.” 


Some of the other criminal classes assume that name: 
_to pass for beggars while they go on committing crimes. 
all over. 


Ittis with the doings of these eriminal Bhate that this. 
brochure is concerned. 


Mr. West ‘says that in Eastern Bengal ‘during the 
Durga Puja they force their way into respectable houses 
and make such a horrid uproar by shouting and singing 
that the inmate3 gladly pay something to get rid of them,’ 


2. The sutscastes known in Bengal are ‘Baram-Bhat,’ 
‘Raj-Bhat’ and ‘ Turk-Bhat.’ * 


The Turk-Bhats abound at Sailkot in the Punjab and are 
probably of Mahomedan origin. Thus it is a fact, that 
there are Turk-Bhats or Bhat-Turakas in Punjab, Bengal 
and Madras. . All these three classes may have had some. 

Fi ; 


~ gommon origin, is 
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. In the Centrai Provinces too, the Bhats have been 
¢ elearly identified with the Khanjars or Sansias of Northern 
Andia. They are the most desperate dacoits, and wander 
‘about the Decean as‘ though belonging to the Gujarati 
Domharies or Showman. , 


In the Madras Presidency, there is an honest class of 
Bhatrajas among whom there existed in times of yore 
many good poets. Even to this day we ‘come across 
educated Bhats who are able to compose ‘l'elugu or Sanskrit 
verses just on the spur of the moment, whenever they 
have to praise a donor who treats them liberally-and with 
respect. But alas! Even this tiny spark of India’s 
greatness is fast dying out through want of encourage- 
menfin these days of keen competition for Government 
employ—and the few educated Bhatrajas there are, are but 
paupers. 

3, The erifhinal class of Bhatrajas called also Bhattu 

‘ Turakas live in gangs in the 

ane eee re villages of (J) Yenumulavandlapalle, 
(2) Kambamittapalle, (3) Yellalavand- 

lapalle and (4) Erraguntlapalle, which comprise the revenue 
payakat village of Agraharam in the Piler Division of' 
the Cuddapah District, and in the villages of Aravavandla- 
palle and Mekalavandfapalle of the Chendragiri Division of 
the North Arcot District. They are treated as criminal 
gangs by the Police of the above districts, and the long 
and protracted absence of their male members is a signifi- 
cant feature always noted down by the Police as affording 
a valuable clue to the detection of their 8rimes. In the 
other parts of the Presidency very few Policerofficers know 
about them, though their existence and the mode of their 
operation pre published in P. W. C. of 1881, and elsewhere. 


4, About ten or twelve men start from their homes, and, 
splitting into gangs of four pereons 
each’ proceed to carry on their opera- 
tions. | They are often absent for months together from their 


Modus operandi. 
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. 


villages, sometimes going very far to commit thefts. Each 
bateh arranges with the others to meet at a certain place * 
on a certain day. The men composing each batch dress, 
themselves like a particular sect of Brahmins and carry a 
bundle or bag containing ‘‘ Rudratcha- 
malas,” “ Thulasimalas,” © Saligra- 
mains ;”’ copper vessels called “Chemboos,” “ Panchapat- 
rams,” “Uddjarinas” and plates; and cloths known as 
© Naramadits ” and “ Pithambarams ” used by Brahmins at 
the time of making pooja. They know a few principal 
mantrams generally recited by all sects of Brahmins, It 
an ‘ is difficult to say exactly to what 
jampieiion ofBrahmin- articular caste they belong, but they 
ee appear to be like so many Madhvas, 
Smartas and Vaishnavas. They know a bit of Sanserit, 
and cleverly imitate all the outward rites of Brahminism, 
such as “ Sandhyavandanam,” “ Lingarchana,” ete. They 
wear sacred threads on their shoulders as Brahmins do, 
but at times they secrete them in their waists as occasion 
requires. Thus equipped, they confine their’ depredations 
to the Tamil districts, where they pass for rude Telugu 
country Brahmins, In the ‘'elugu districts, however, their 
imposture is easily discerned, and hence the fear of appear- 
ing there. . : 


Manner of disguising. 


It is during festivals and feasts that they very often 
commit thefts of the jewels and cloths of persons bathing 
in the tanks. They are thus known as “ Kolamchuthi 
Papar,” meaning thereby that they are Brahmins that live 
by stealing around the tanks. Before the introduction of 
railways, theitrdepredations were mostly confined in thia 


way to the choultries and tanks. \ 


5. The parties that so split to meet at a certain’ place 


, on a certain day, have very peculiar, 
eee haion of modes of communicating with each _ 
< other. Thé€ most important of thetn - 

all is by meansof their leaf platters wAich they stitch in a 


s 
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particular manner, and throw after use in @ certain place, 

*. previously arranged, and pin them to the ground with 
(stones. ‘These leaf platters can easily be recognized as 
belonging to them if properly examined, for, there will be a 
difference in stitching from the common bazaar leaves. Au 
expert happening to come across such platters at any place 
is sure to find Bhattu Turakas in its neighbourhood. 


6. To illustrate their mode of thieving, the following 
six instances, which were given in P. W. C. of 1881, are 


reproduced here :—- 


(l) A 


ry 


native gentleman on arrival by rail at 
Vellore, found himself waited upon by four 
exceedingly respectable Brahmins (Bhat- 
rajas disguised) who helped him with his 
luggage and helped themselves to his 
carpet bag. 


(2) Four Brahmins (Bhatrajas) took «ap their 


abode in a native hotel in Vellore, and after 
a stay of two or three days disappeared 
with the whole of the landlady’s jewels. 


(3) A Brahinin mendicant sought and obtained 


accommodation in the howse of one 
Ayyavier of Katpadi, but he showed _his 
hand teo soon, and was accordingly turned 
out by his host before he had am oppor- . 
tunity of doing business. 


(4) Four Madhva Brahmins (Bhatrajas) with 


“Mfidras ” well marked on chest, and with 
fans, entered the house ofa fiative official at 
Chittoor during the celebration of a marri- 
age. After partaking of their host’s 
hospitality, they partook of his property 
to the value of Rupees 400. They were 
pursued, ‘arrested with the property and 
corfvicted. 7 7 
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‘:, (5) Three Siva Brahmins lodgsd in a-ehoultry gt 
Trichanoor with some rich ‘pilgrims frome 
Madras. - During the absence of the 
pilgrims at the temple, they decampad 
with a box containing Rs. 1,000 worth of 
property. 


(6} ‘lwo Vaishnava Brahmins were noticed by a 
Komati of Cuddapah District, who was 
staying in the Mahant’s choultry at Tri- 

. paty, to be paying too much attention to 
his property. He raised an alarm and the 
so-called Brahmins (Bhatrajas) took to 
their heels. 


7. Another mode of thieving is, that one of them gets. 
engaged as servant to some rich man,. 
wee ee as se and the others remain in the village: 
hanging about him, even for months, 
before the servant gains the contidence of his master to- 
such an extent as to find access to some valuable property ;, 
and then they all walk away with the property. 
. : 
“8. In choultries and on platforms they put on a very 
Pasitiay to tieving. respectable appearance, and; like the 
Bhamptas and the Koravars, they 
substitute their bags filled with rubbish for those of the 
passengers wlich they carry off, ors often carry them off 
with no sucinsubstitution even. These Bhatrajas in their 
disguise as Brahmins have greater facilities of access, to 
the passengers than their brother thieves, and arg thre: 
fore more successful than they in committing thefts with 
Jess chances of detection. That is why we find vely few 
' of this clase convicted for thefts on the railways. Their: 


women were pever accused of thieving. 
4 : iy 
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9. When arrested by the Police, they give false names 
‘ of themselves and of their villages. 
If, however, they are fortunate enough 
to return safe to their village after a raid, the spoil or 
‘sale proceeds thereof will be equally divided among the 
members of the whole gang, a double share being taken by 
the actual thief in each case, as is usually the custom with 
most other criminal gangs. 


+ Division of spoil. 


. 
. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TAKKU WODDARS 
OR 
GUNTICHORES. 
Tue word Takku (tricky) is an epithet sutticiently 
intelligible in itself to show that the Woddars to whom it 
is applied here are false, cunning and deceitful. 


There are several classes of these Takku Woddars, 
known by different names in different 


Their several classes. ° pay 
places, and forming distinct com- 


munities :— 

In the Ceded Districts, they are called ‘Takku Woddars’ 
generally ; in Mysore and the Nizam's Dominions, ‘Donga, 
Dasaries’; in Nellore, ‘ Kathiras’; and .further North, 
‘Pachapas.’ In the Southern Districts of the Madras 
Presidency, they are known as ‘Goodoo Dasaries’ and 
‘Thetakars.’ All over’the Bombay Presidency they are 
called ‘ Guntichores.’ 


They call themselves ‘ Thota Balijas,’ ‘Poosala Da- 
saries,’ ‘Jathipallis’ and so forth according to the profes- 
sions that they ostensibly follow to serve as & cloak to- 
their villainy, and claim to be treated as people belonging 
toa Vajshnava sect of mendicants. A 


_ But according to the names given to them by the public, 
they may be divided as follows :— 


1 Takku Woddars. 8 NaRkalavallu. 

2 Dongh*Dasaries. 9 Erragollalu. 

3 Kathiravallu. 1@ Dumpa Chenchus. 

4 Telaga Pamulavallu. NH Goodoo Dasarigs. - 
5 Peddeti Gollatu. 12 Thetakars. a 

6 Pachapavallu. 13 Jathipallis. 

7 Parikimuggulavallu. 14 Guntichores, ete. ~ 


Though to start with, there may be no blood relationship’ 
’ between any wo of the above divisiens, I have no doubt 


a 


_ 
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that a few days’ ‘association with one another in their 
«gommon nefarious attempts brings about the matrimonial 
connections also. It all depends more on the success: 
achieved by the gang than on any caste scruples. 


2. All the above divisions are of Telugu origin and speak 
" Telugu, though those that settled in 

the Tamil and the Mahratta countries. 
are conversant with Tamil and Mahratta languages also. 
And there can be no doubt that the parent "stock for 
all these criminal gangs is the hard-working class of 
Woddars who toil for their bread all the live-long day, 

* From morn till noon, from noan to dewy eye’; 

for, their house names, such as Avula, Peetia, Mekala, 
Narra, etc., correspond with those of the working Woddars.. 


Origin. 


Some of these hard-working Woddars too do commit 
-burglaries and dacoities when opportunities present them- 
selves, Some ef them in Nellore, Kistna and the Ceded 
Districts have a bad reputation and a few of them have 
‘turned reckless leaders of dacoits in Southern India, 


One Venkatigadu, for whose arrest a reward of a 
thousand rupees was offered by the Madras Government 
in 1903, committed numberless dacoities, sometimes attend- 
ed with murder, all over the Northern Circars, the Ceded 
“Districts and the Nizam’s Dominions. He was so familiar 
with all the criminal gangs all over, and was so well known 
to them’all, that he could readily: organize a fresh gang of 
dadcoits wherever he would go. His associates need not 
always be of his own class. Even Korayars and ‘other 
classes he would collect at an hour’s notice. So much for 
the parent stock of Woddars. 0” 


8. To return to our criminal Woddars proper, the 
lege Ske first two names in the-foregoing list 
ean” and Dong. are applied mainly to the Woddars 
: resident in Cumbum: taluk: of the 

" Kotrnool District with theie headquarters at Motupalle: ahd 


AL ag grange alae ES nok ee Mg re se 
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taluk of the Vizagapatam District; to fhe gangs living at 
Areéaliu, Nagalapuram and other villages:in Adoni taluk 
-of the Bellary District; and to the gangs settled for a 
long time near Raichur. All these gangs are matri- 
monially connected with each other, and again . are 
all rélated to No. 14, the Guntichore gangs of Dharwar, 

Belewain and Bijapur Districts of the Bombay Presidency. 


4. In . Dharwar, these Guntichore gangs seem - to 
have been -settled in some villages of 
the taluks of Dharwar, Nowlgond, 
Herekeru, Hangal and Bankapur. 
In Helganii they are found in the taluks of Gokak, 
‘Chikodi, and Kekeri, and in Bijapur they are found in 
Badami taluk. They all talk Telugu like their brethren 
in the Madras Presidency. These gangs often arrange to 
meet and periodically visit the Mysore Provinces, espe- 
cially Tumkur District, passing through "Anantapur and 
Bellary; and the Nizam’s territory, passing through Kistna 
and Kurnool Districts. - The men and women disguise them- 
selves as Dasaries with perpendicular Vaishnava marks 
on their foreheads, and, carrying a lamp post (garuda- 
ecumbum), a gong of bellmetal, a smal] drum called Jagata 
and a tuft of peacock feathers, go a begging in the villages, 
and are at times treated with sumptuous meals including 
takes,offered to them as the desciples of Venkatesvarlu, 


Guntichores of Bom- 
bay. 


oD. No. 3, Kathiras. or Kathiravalla, a spsiaat class of 
% ., them, are mostly found in the Nellore 

District wherein, according to Police 
registers, they abound to the extent. of over 200 men 
besides women and children. They are like their brethren 
-of thé. Ceded Districts the worst type of criminals. They 
move’ in gangs with cattle, donkeys and pigs, alt: which 
being intended only to serve as a blind, and are the worst 
burglars and dacoits moving all over the Madras Presidency 
under somg false name and pretext. They contracted 
fréendly: relations with some of the Kapu-Reddies of 


Kathivas of Nellore. 
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Nellore and their females by selling away the stoler 
mroperty to them cheap, and usually find shelter in theit- 
houses. In a few villages, these Kathiras have even 
commenced a carnal intimacy with the Kapa women by 
lavishing their ill-gotten wealth on them. It has lately 
been found out by Mr. Narayanasawmy Naidu, a lecturer 
in the Vellore Police School, that these Kathiras in. 
Nellore are related to some of their class in Tyichinopoly, 
and that they often travel thither in their disguise as 
Kapus. 


6. Nos. 4 to 8 are found mostly in the Nizam’s Domi- 


‘Tolags Pamutavatlu. nions and in the neighbouring districts. 


Peddeti Gollalu. of Kistna and Godaveri. Some of 
Pachapavallu, them are snake-charmers ostensibly ; 
Parikimuggulavallu. * 


some, the exorcisers of devils by 
means of rice flour of different colors. 
spread on the’ground in the form of what is called. 
“Muggu ”; and some others spin mats and baskets for sale. 

They all commit crime wherever cqnvenient, and have no 
fixed place of residence, travelling all over the Northern 
Circars besides the Nizam’s Dominions. Nakkalavallu,. 
No. 8, claim relationship with the Yanadies of Nellore and. 
the Erragollas of Chicacole, but having been accustomed 
to eat jackals in jungles as the term denotes (Nakka 
meaning jackal) they are not now admitted into, their 
fraternity by the Yanadies of the Southern Districts.» Their 
ostensible means of livelihood is by sale of hares, deer and 
other eatable animals which they hunt in the woods. 


Nakk. as lu. 


7. Erragollas, No.9 in the list, are like their brethren. 
at Kistna and Godavari snake-charmers ostensibly, but 
are dangerous criminals. They live permanently in- 
villager adjSining Calingapatam Police Station. Their 
women tattoo for grain and for money like Koravars or 
Erukulas, and wear cloths like Kapus.. 


. Er Las. 5 . 
eo Their’men wear sacred thread like. 
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They go in gangs with their women and. put up two or 
three months in certain villager, and create trast by offering5 
liberal interest for a few rupees taken on loan pledging 
jewels of trifling value. They also liberally present the 
tich Kapu women of the village with the meat of their 
stolen sheep and with vegetables, and in this way gaining 
the villagers’ implicit confidence, they increase the money 
loans taker. from the rich ryots, cheating them with 
pledging Brass jewels palmed off for the moment as gold 
ones, and disappear all of a sudden from the village. 
These men also call themselves Aravapallelu, who are 
chiefly found in Chicacole taluk though they move all over 
the Northern Circars. 

8. Dumpa Chenchus of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, 
No. 10 in the list, live mostly im 
Pulakonda, and in the limits of Chi- 
cacole, Parlakimidi and Tekkali divisions They live in 
the villages adjoining hills ; when they see any officer, they 
at once take to the hills. They wear langoties. They 
are said to have descended from the Yanadies* of Nellore, 


Dumpa Ohenchus. 





“Mr. F. 8, Mullaly of the Madras Police has given a special study to this: 
class of Yanadies (vide pages 21 to 27 of his notes on Criminal classes). 
Mr. T. Ranga Rao, a Tahsildar in Nellore, has also published a detailed 
and valuable history of ‘the Yanadies of Southern India” in ® small 
pamphlet, They seem to think that these Tanadies are cohnected with 
Nekkalavalli_ and Chonchus of the Northern Circars. According to them, 
“there are the Reddi, the Challa or Chatla, the Adivi, the Nakkala, the 
Kappale or the frog-eaters, and the non-frog-eaters.. The Reddi Yanadies- 
aro @ settled race employed chiefly as cooks by the Panta (cultivating 
Reddies. They do not mingle with the Challaand the Adivi Yanadies 
whom they look upon as outcastes. These Reddi and Challa Yanadies are 
employed as kavalrars or village watchmen in the Kistna and the Godavery 
Districts. The Adivi Yanadies es the name itdicates, are jungle wallahs, 
‘the true nomads, she houseless wanderers, who are professional burglars out 
of the Nellore District. The Nakkala Yanadies in the South of the Ganjam 

istrict, and in the upland taluks of the Godavary and Vizagapatam Dis- 
tricts are scattered gangs deriving their name from their habit of snaring 
and eating jackals. They call themselves ‘ Toorpu "or Hast Yanrdies, but. 
are not acknowledged by their Southern brethren. ‘The “ manchi ” or good 
Yanadies are a email and superior class, who came down from the meanntains 
and amalgamated themselves with the couimon Yanadies. Between these 
and the Chenchu Yanadies, there is seme connection. The Yanadies of* 
the North Arco™District, who worship the deity of Chenchu, are known’ ag 
the Chenchu Yarfadies.” ] 
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but they have no connection whatever with them. Their 
manners and customs do not differ much from thosg of the 
Chenchus of Kurnool who live mostly on forest produce 
and reside in hills. As I do not find this tribe in the 
Ganjam Manual of Mr. T. J. Maltby edited by Mr. 
G. D. Leman, I am lead to believe that they must. have 
migrated into this district from the Southern Districts 
-only quite recently. They ostensibly live by weaving date 
mats and catching wild animals. They commit thefts 
and highway robberies but never approach a railway 
station. This tribe is very timid. When once they are 
caught, they deliver the stolen property and make a free 
confession to avoid being tortured. 


- 9. Nos. 11 and 12, Goodoo Dasaries and Thetakars, 


are found in North and South Arcot, 
‘Goodvo Dasaries. 


Thotakars. Nellore and Cuddapah Districts. 
: These men carry Kasi Kavadies when 


they go to beg, passing for rcligious travellers carrying 
‘Ganges holy water in their Kavadjes, where they keep an 
empty rose-water bottle covered with saffron cloth and beads - 
of Tulsi and Ruthrachi for sale, and give out that they 
brought them from Benares or Gya. Their women steal 
fowls by stupefying them with a kind of poisoned rice 
scattered before and €aten by them. The women sell 
needles and beads of all kinds hung in strings from short 
sticks which they carry in their hands. * ‘ 


10. No. 13, Jathipallis, abound in the Tanjore, Trichi- 
nopoly and South Arcot Districts. 
They are found also in Tipnevelly and 
Travancore. They say they are superior to the ordinary. 
Keravars, but in fact do not appear so both in their conduct 
and crime. * They roll themselves down the streets begging 
in the name of Venkataramana, with women following. 
The Women also tattoo for money, grain and cloths. 
‘They are dexterous burglafs and daring dacoits moving all 
Over Southern India #n gangs. 
re 


Jathipallis. 
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ll. These fourteen classes are thus observed to be 
connected with one another. Though some‘of them were, 
perhaps distinct originally, in the course of their common 
predatory excursions carried far and wide, they began td 
appreciate the artful mancevures of their fraternity, and, 
as time wore on. commenced intermarrying with them. 
Thus there came about a matrimonial connection between 
the several gangs of the various provinces, cementing the 
link that Slready existed in the oneness of their criminal 
pursuits, rowing as they were in the same boat on the 
ocean of life. 


° 12. All these classes take their women along in their 
excursions but see that they do not 
own them. Sometimes the. elderly 
women take the lead and supply 
funds to the gang. So it is the women that have to be 
searched first, and they must be searched thoroughly ; for, 
they carry stolen property secreted about their person just 
vnear their privates. In a certain case a gold waist cord 
was found secured about the thigh of a woman, evidently 
with the intention of shunning a successful search. 
These women are so troublesome that no ordinary timid 
woman will dare search their persons properly ; some 
bold, forward and intrepid woman bf another caste must 
therefore be specially selected for the purpose. 


Their women and 
their search, 


When Police officers go to search their houses, the 
females and children set up a how] along with the males, 
especially when the stolen property is still.in their possess- 
jon, which is, ‘however, seldom the aase. And sometimes 
“they will notveven shrink from assaulting the officers to 
escape from their clutches. 


13. 'Phey often take their receivers with tem to fae 
the stolen property at the spot and to 
purchase the gold. They keep the 
receivers in jungles along with the women, withqut 


Receivers, 
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familiar to them, they have local receivers especially in the 
persons of the arrack and toddy vendors, with ,whose 
women they have often carnal intimacy. 


14, These classes admit women and boys of all castes 
: except Mussalmen and Pariahs, into 
ate and their community. Their marriages 
are not considered sacred. In some 
of these classes there are no marriage cereménjes at all, 
though in regular Woddars a Brahmin’s presence is. 
necessary to place the pair in bonds of holy wedlock. 
The mere congregation of men and women aroand the 
bride and bridegroom, and a formal worship by the pair of 
a deity set up for the occasion, before they all treat 
themselves to a hearty meal and drink, constitnte the 
marriage ceremony. The widows and divorced women 
can remarry in the same or neighbouring gang without 
any compunctien. 


15. Generally men do not reside with women in camps 
during daytime. The men and women 
pone from meet during nights in the jungles. 
The men cannot all be got at by 
the Police or village heads. When the women are asked 
as to the whereabouts, of their husbands, they will un- 
hesitatingly say that they had deserted them some years. 
back, even though they are pregnant or carry #t the 
time children suckling at their breasts. Very offen the 
village officials connive at their crime more through fear 
than through any monetary consideration, It is well- 
nigh an impossibility*to recover stolen property from the 
men. It is only by watching carefully their habitual’ 
receivers that we can recover any property. The receivers. 
and the women travel by trains soon after a crime, but. 
alight at two or three stations in advance of theirs and 
travel ©y foot to their camp with the property. 


Their women, and boys‘and girls of over Yor 8 years,. 


dre experts in stealifig articles at the waiting roome and 
+ 
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booking offices, and in handing them over to their men to be- 
carried sway. When by chance they are caught redhanded, 
they will never confess nor will they point out their older 
confederates, 


They visit fairs and festivals periodically, and will not 
find it difficult to dislodge the jewels from the necks of 
children and females. These classes have all been com-" 
mitting burglaries and robberies both on highways and in 
houses at smajl villages, often attended with hurts and 
murders. Some of these gangs join the Koravars in such 
heinous crimes. The burglaries committed by the expert 
Woddars can be distinguished from others, inasmuch as 
the holes made by them will always be neat and four-sided. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘RAILWAY PICK-POCKETS OF INDIA. 


* As has already been stated in the preamble, this class 
consists of all castes and‘creeds, from 
Brahmins down to Chueklers They 
gan be found now in almost all the towns of India. ‘These 
men wear a decent sort of dress, and put on all,kinds of 
marks on. their foreheads as occasion requires. They 
commit. thefts mostly at nights, during festivals and in 
the trains, and at times conjointly with the Ina Koravars. 
They carry on their operations in much the same way as 
the Bhamptas and the Koravars do. One peculiarity 
with some of them is, that, when they are caught red- 
handed with the property about their person, they fling it 
away over the crowd or amidst persons standing close by. 


: anete abodes. 


Some of these pick-pockets, like their Bhampta and 
Korava brethren, have got peculiar terms and words to 
converse with, intelligible only to themselves; such, for 
instance, as ‘Palupu’ meaning gold, ‘ Velupu’ meaning 
silver, and so on. Ss : 


2. Their women are not trained in thieving. # Very. 
rarely you find a woman figuring as 
a pick-pocket. The men are very 
clever in extracting the contents of the poqkets of persens 
in bazaars and during festivals, and it is from, this circum- 
stance that they derive their name. . é 


Their women. 


at ticket-offices and on platforms they manage more 

7. dexterously with their victims than 

ivy. Search effect- the other classes of thieves, while 
they are engaged in purchasing 

‘tigkets or in getting into tompartments. Most’ of these 
wear shoes called ‘©hadévs’, and if the articles stolen 


6h, 


a 
are very small, they put them at oncesinto their shoes, 
which fgrm very convenient receptacles from their peculiar’ 
shape. And therefore, when a pick-pocket with such a 
shoe on is suspected of having stolen a jewel, the shoes” 
must be searched first, then the mouth and the other parts 
of the body, before searching their bundles ov their houses, 


a 


3. In large towns and on platforms they offer knives 
agnielot uieviag and scissors of very ordinary make 
for sale, and when they find it oppor- 
tune, these very instrurgénts are made use of to cut open the 
knots, packets and bundles. They also carry sometimes a 
bundle of new towels, handkerchiefs and other cloths, 
which they offer to the passengers for sale. They never 
’ give out their true names when caught by the Police, who 
often remain ignorant of their previ- 
ous convictions ; and hence it is that 
we find many in this class with more than half-a-dozen 
convictions, and yet sentenced to only a few months’ im- 
prisonment for their last theft. If, however, the previous 
convictions had been known and taken to the notice of the 
Courts in due time, these light-fingered gentry would not 
have existed in India, but should have been tfansported 
for life. Surely there would then have been a good 
clearance of bad rubbish. The irttroduction of Anthro- 
pometry is proving effectual in this respect. 
nn 


Previous convictions, 


4. It is’ therefore necessary that arrests should 
Prompt comm uni- be promptly communicated to all 
cation to the Anthro. the Anthropometrical bureaus in the 
i a : 
burdaus desirable. several provineas. 


In one case in May 1894, a noted railway thief, Deen 
Mahomed alias Sheik Abdullah by name of Ajmere, living 
in the D. Division of the Madras City, was*arregted: at 

‘Guntakul Junction with all the stolen property, soon after 
the commission of a theft of Rs. 323, which he a 
from the*bag of a passenger while he was #éttinig into 
‘train. I charged him and placed him before a eat Clas 


a) 
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Magistrate for trial, being of opinion that a sentence of six” 


_ faonths’ imprisonment which could be inflicted by a Sub- 


Magistrate was inadeqnate.for a railway thief. From the 


‘respectable appearanee he wore, little did I suspect that 


he was an old offender; but what was my surprise when, 
about a month after the Depnty Magistrate of Gooty 
sentenced him to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment, 
the Commissioner of Police, Madras, informe@ me that the 


_ very man had three previous convictions in Chingleput,. 
Trichinopoly and Vellore. 


5. Most of these are old convicts and are of. different 
professions ostensibly. They are therefore more adven- 
turous than the other professionals. They travel often in 
second and intermediate classes of trains, and walk away 
with the boxes and bundles of co-passengers at stations 
‘where the owners are found fast asleep. Some of them 

7 are so reckless ‘that though they 
‘i Je and travel in third class compartments, 
; they walk along the foot board, to 
the second and first classes while the train is in full 
motion, and remove through the windows small hand bags 
hung from tHe hat-pegs, or enter the carriages and carry 


away the boxes. 


6. In a recent case in the Madras Presidency, a Mis- 


Missinnary robbed. a E Fs 
ve i from the second class carriage in 


which the Missionary was travelling, to an empty first 


_class carriage next to it; and after the contents were rum- 


maged and the valuaties stolen, the bag was s left there with 
the useless papers in it. The Missionary Ciscovered the 
logs rather too late. Nevertheless the Railway Police re- 


covered the whole property and got the accused convicted, 


7. In another case lately, a lady passenger in a second 
class was robbed when the train was 


- Thef in running 
ena runnizg ; and when she attempted to 


sionary’s bag was stealthily removed 


-eatch the thief, she was thrown out . 
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of the carriage through the window. “The villain was 
afterwards traced and convicted. 


8. Last year, on North-Western Railway in Sind, a lady 
travelling in the first class was similarly molested while 
the train was in full speed, and was thrown out of the 
window. A reward of a thousand rupees was offered for the 
apprehension of the culprit but in vain. In both these 
cases the tadies were fortunately picked up alive in the 
mornings with slight injuries to their person. 


9. Ina third case, on .Oudh and Rohileund Railway, 
the property belonging to a Police 
Officer to the extent of over ten 
thousands, was stolen from a reserved 
first class carriage, where the officer and his lady had been 
sleeping. But in this caseI hear that the carriage was 
standing in the yard of a station at the time. 


A Police Officer 
robbed. 


.10. Very lately a regular organization among some of 
; thse notorious railway thieves of 
different provinces was brought to 
light. It has thus been found that there is.combination 
among those in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Central 
Provinces, United Provinces and Punjab ; the select places 
of-rendezvous being at Indore, Secunderabad and other : 
important towns, where they are not watched and where 
they seem to enjoy themselves in gaming houses after 
their successful excursions. 


Their organization. 


i. Last yedr two valuable confessions were recorded, 
one by a Police Officer at Calcutta and 
another by the Superintendent of 
Government Railway Police, Allalia- 
bad. As both of them reveal the organized bands of these 
railway pick-porkets of different castes and creeds, the one 
common tie of thieving linking them all, I have thought .it 
useful tothe Police all over the continent of India to 
publish extracts from them. The Aste of the railway 
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Two valuable Con- 
fessions. 
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thieves and of their receivers given in both these confes- 
‘sions seem to be nearly correct—though the places 
mentioned against them as their residences, have been 
changed by the members. For instance, No. 14 Din 
Mahomed «lias Deena of Ajmere referred to in para. 4 had 
been living at Madras for a number of years and is now 
reported to have gone to England, probably to try the 
Scotland Yard detectives. a 


. 


The following is the confession of Sheonath alias Shiba 
alias Shibnath of Cawnpore, a noto- 
rious railway thief who was arrested 
at Calcutta on the 26th of June, 1903 :— 


“My father is dead. He was a Johori at Cawnpore, 
Mohulla Chitai Mahal. I am 25 years of age. About 
eight or ten years ago a celebrated railway thief of 
Lucknow named Ramchendar Benia, since dead, took 
me in hand and taught me to be a railway thief. I used 
to travel all over the Indian Railways with Ramchendar 
for three or four years till his death—to Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, etc. Our chief receiver was Bhoiro Lal, 
Marwari ‘of Bombay. Then | took up with two or 
three railway thieves, going journeys, first with one, 
then with another, namely Jivan Ram Khetri of Amrit- 
sar, many times convicted. Jivan Ram is still alive ‘at 
Amritsar. Then with Hira Lal, Banya of Amr‘tsar, a 
convicted railway thief. Then with Debi Dyal, Khetri, 
convicted railway thief, Lahore. Besides the above men- 
tioned thieves, I know the following professional railway 


- 


thieves in India”’ : ae 7 
l. Mula, Khetri of Amritsar. 
“9. Nuri, Khetri of Amritsar. 
3. Har Kissen, Bania of Aligarh. 
4.© Harnath, Bania of Agra. 
: : 5. Ganga Dyal, Mahratta of Guzerat. + 


Confession One. 


6, Ramchendar3Khetri of Multan. - 


Ps 


7. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15, 
16. 
17. 
18. 
Ty. 
20. 


21, 
22. 
“23, 


29. 


30. 
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Asarany, Hania of Multan, at present at Hyderabad 
a. (Deccan). 
Sankar Singh, Chatri of Indore. | 


Gopal. Singh, Khetri of Amritsar, at present at 


Indore. 

Dyaram, Khetri of Amritsar, mostly lives at Indore. 

Chand, Mussalman of Indore. 

Muau Lall, Kalwar of Unao, Oudh. 

Rahim Baksh of Indore. 

Din Mahomed alias Deena of Ajmere. 

Tohori, Bania of Ajmere. 

Elahi, Mussalman of Ajmere. 

Ramachandar, Khetri of Amritsar. 

Gocul, Khetri, brother of 17. 

Lalu, Bania of Ajmere. 

Pala wlas Bishen Dyal of Aunritsar: lives at Surat 
where he was married about 5 years ae 

Das, Punjabi of “Amritsar. 

Jhumon, Mussalman of Ajmere. 

Shiba, correct name Sheo Dyal, Khetri of Amritsar; 
has a brother-in-law peaned Saru, a shop:keeper 
in Calcutta. 


,Gourdhanji, Bania of Ajmere. 


Shailt Nur of Delhi, at present in Calcutta, 

Tbrahim alias Booji of Delhi, at present in Calcutta. 

Chuni, Khetri, became a Mussalman under the 
name of Khoda Baksh in Ajmere jail, but again 
reverted to Hinduism. He is a native of Delhi 
but is at present in Calcutta. 

Naurathandas, Bania of Jullundar. arn 

Bulakidas is a receiver from railway thieyes at 
Lahore. 


> 


Latcaman Sett, Bhattia of Ahmedabad, is aloe 


notcrious receiver ont railway thieves: 
5 : 


. 2 


. 
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“The. above thieves generally travel. with packages of 
eloth, and even in towns either purchase or get the loan of - 
*a bundle of cloth to show that they are cloth-dealera. 

pee open boxes by means of keys, and they must be 
particularly careful that the box is again locked. They 
seldom lift boxes. They are all known to one another, but 
cannot be called a gang. They travel-singly or two at @. 
time—seldom more. The above-mentioned. thieves are 
well-known to other railway thieves, and all are 3aid to have 
been convicted for thefts on the different railways in India, 
Their exact address can easily be ascertained by questioning 
other known railway thieves residing in the samé towns.” 


The second confession was recorded by the Superintend- 
ent of Government Railway Police, 
Northern Section, from a railway 
thief named Mathra Prasad alias Jamna Prasad, son of 
Sadaram, Brahmin of Shekupur, Police Circle Basant, 
Delhi district. 


Confession Two, 


“ My real name is Mathra, son of Nandram. 1am by 
caste a Brahmin and a resident of Delhi City. My parents. 
died when I was young and since then I have lived by 
picking pockets and committing thefts on the railway. I 
have no permanent residence and am travelling about by 
rail, The gang I belong to, commit thefts on the railway 
between Meerut, Delhi, Umballa, Lahore. Ajmere and‘ 
Indore.” 


“T was once sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment from the Delhi City. Again I wassent up under 
section 109 C. C. P. from Ghaziabad, distriet’ Meerut, and 
was sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisoninent, While 
in’ Meerut jail I once received 20 stripes.” 


“From Ghaziabad, Arjun Khetri alas Gulam Rasul, a 
time-txpired convict, resident of Amritsar, caste Bhisti 
of, Patiala, and Sugan Chand, Saragogi, of Ajmere were 
F ‘hataned with me.” « F 
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He then gives details of his crime on railways and says 


that tha following railway thieves belong to his gang : 


iz 


i Sd 


@ 


10. 
11. 


* 


Ahmad, Mahomedan of Berially, lives “at Sha- 
hadana, district Meerut, in the house of Behari," 
licensed liquor vendor and_ receiver of stolen 
property. 

Alafkhan of Muzaffarnagar. 

Alladia of J ansath, district Muzaffarnagar. 

Niza Ahmad of Beriaily. 

Yakub of Ballamgarh, district Delhi. 

Niaz Ahmad of Meerut. 

Mahomed Umar of Delhi City, convicted several 
times, now living at Umballa Cantonment, 

Latchman Lodha of Pebwaria. 

Sarjum of Batewara, who has nominally opened a 
shop to sell Puris at Delhi. . 

Ram Prasad of Delhi. 

Piare, Bania of Delhi, who was convicted in Agra. 


Then he goes on narrating several instances of thefts 
committed by the members of the gang at “Howrah, 
Muradabad and other places, and also informing about the 
receivers and harbourers at Secunderabad and Indore, 
where they all seem to have a gaming house and assemble. 


To these two lists, I may add the following ndtorious 
railway thieves moving all over India and even Ceylon : 


1, 


? 


Madar Bhaksh of Trichinopoly living at Colombo 


for some time. 2 


2. Nathar *Bhaksh, father-in-law of the above, now 


living in Hyderabad. - 


3. Fathejung of Delhi with one false eye? corwicted 


several times in Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 


4, Anthony of Madras now in Secunderabad jail” 


J 


Ay un. 8 CHAPTER VIII. 





RAILWAY SERVANTS THIEVING. 


‘* There are more things in Heaven and Harth Horatio, 


‘‘ Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” - 


‘Way harp so unrelentingly upon those outside thieves, 

, , a8 if they are the only beings of the 

wines Rail: kind? Ave there not many such 

‘worthies’ among the Railway Ser- 

vanta, innocent and ingenuous as they seem? Why, my 

reader, you will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that over 

50 per cent. of the thefts committed on the railways are 
by: Railway Servants themselves. 


It ought to be at once interesting and instructive to, the 
public, to know how each class of servants find innumerable 
opportunities, which, in the very“nature of things, must 
necessarily be favourable to commit clandestine abstrac- 
tions from the articles that come into their possession and 
custody, almost every day and every hour dann. their 
transit, - @ 


2. There are more consummate rogues among iii 
than the professionals T have been 
dam topes to the treating of in the preceding pages. 
T could not help using such strong 
language in their cage, in view of the fact that with little 
or no scruples of conscience they prove treazherous to thé 
trust reposed in them by their officers and the public, not- 
withstandipg the decent salaries paid to them expressly for 
looking to the safety of the public and their property, 
whick.thus becomes a duty morally and legally imposed on 
them. But with the professionals it is different; with no 
fixed incomes to subsist upon and being fore’ or less 
actuated by ‘chill penury,’ they don’t feel ‘any such duty 
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imposed on them, unless it be a moral obligation that they 
owe to the generality of mankind, as between stranger ana? 
a stranger.” 


8. I will now narrate a few of the ways in which each 
class of servants render themselves odious in this manner, 
by laying violent’ hands on public property entrusted to 
their care. Of course I am not to be understood to mean 
that every, one of them is a thief. There are a Rood 
many honourable exceptions among them. 


The public are aware how, a passenger’s luggage is 
kaa ceeie nes bookedat a railway station. In some 
operandi. "cases boxes or bags which are not 
properly secured are placed in the 
luggage vans, with no better safeguard than the confidence 
reposed in the guard alike by the public and the establish- 
ment. The booking-clerk, before the dyparture of the 
train, makes them over to the guard and obtains his 
signature, and the guard as he takes charge of the articles 
examines them with a practised eye, if he is one open to” 
- temptation. He will thus be in a position to know which 
of them could be easily meddled with without exciting 
suspicion and which not, also the places to which they are 
destined. Though 1 in the broad daylight, when the sun is 
riding high in the heavens appointed there as it were by 
the Alfnighty God to watch the interests of mankind down 
below, such worthies have not got nerve enough to carry 
out their criminal projects ; yet as soon as 
Phe sun’s rim dips, the stays rush out, 
a + 4 At one stride comes the dark,” 
throwing a sable mantle over all humanity, the guard, 
ha! ha! guard forsooth! what a misnomer | and yet a 
guard for all that, gets suddenly transformed into a”sneak- 
ing thief, and, entering the van, rammages all the articles 
he had already fixed his eyes on, examining minutely the 
contents of the box or buridle as the case may ke, and thon 


selecting the™best and most valuable oef- ee quietly 
*: 
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transfers them to his own | box in the van. On reaching 

® the last station of his range, he makes over charge of the 
luggage to the next guard who relieves him. ’ Naturally, 
the guards trusting each other, never examine the articles 
closely, but simply count them as they lie piled one upon 
the other in the van, and sign in the ‘summary’ of the 
relieved. . In this way the article tampered with changes 
the possession of several guards before iff reaches its 
destination. 


4. Ultimately when the owner takes delivery of the 
article, he finds to his dismay several valuable “contents 
missing and complains of the loss to the Station Master, 
who, in his turn, refers the matter to the Police. In the 
meanwhile, the first guard returns home with the booty by 
the next train, perhaps long before the complaint is made. 
It is not always that the first guard commits the extraction ; 
any relieving guard in the course of the j journey inight do 
it. The Police of course take up the case, examine all the 
guards concerned, whose signatures, except perhaps that 
of the last on the line, are clearly shown in the ‘ summaries.’ 
Tt is not generally possible to fix upon the culprit, when 
there are so many guards and their assistants involved at 
every stage ; and to be able to trace out the property in 
such cases is often very ditticult, if not altogether inpossi- 
ble ; and the great many failures to bring such offenders 
to book was long a stigma on the reputation of the Police, 


Hf, however, the passenger takes a little care, which 
-perhaps is not always possible, to 
examine his articles atmVery junction 
or other large station, wherever the articles are exposed 
either in tyanshipping or in !oading and unloading other 
articles, the extraction can be found out and a complaint 
lodge@ on the spot. Such a complaint, fixing as it does 
the limited range wherein the act was committed, will 
péint to ths culprit guard more definitely, wendering it 
comparatively easy for the Police to trace out the property 


Successful complaints. 
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‘Sometime ago the ther ‘Assistant Collector of Kistna wag 
travellinty from Madras ‘to Masulipatam 2id Guntaknl, 

booking the leather portmanteau containing’ his apparel | 
as luggage for the brake-van. At Guntakul the gentleman’ 
casually observed his articles, while being transhipped 
from Madras Railway to Southern Mahratta Railway, and: 
found the portmanteau bearing evident signs of having 
been tampertd with. He then and there examined the 

contents and found several valuable clothes missing. A 

complaint was immediately made to the Police and’ the 

Station Master, who, in their turn, making a prompt search 

of the boxes of the guard and the underguard, who had 

been relieved at Gooty, found all the missing clothes in 

that of the latter. The man was then charged and placed 

before the District Magistrate, who gave him six months’ 

imprisonment. 


5. In 1896 and 1897 two guards and three underguards. 
all Mahomedans,: formed themselves 
ints a ‘Golden Gang’ at Bangalore, 
and were freely abstracting valuable 
things of all kinds from boxes or bundles destined to distant 
places on foreign. lines, escaping detection all the time, 
One of these extractions was of property consisting mostly 
of silk and lace cloths to the aggregate value of over 
Res. 3,000 belonging to the Nabob of Amroa near Murada- 
bad. In October 1896, nineteen boxes of luggage were 
booked by the Nabob and about ten of them meddled with. 
So dexterously was the business managed, that no railway 
servants all along the several lines eversuspected the boxes 
to have been tampered with; and throughout the journey 
the guards had clear signatures in their journals, notwith- 
standing they had to be transhipped into several railways. 
A special Railway Police Inspector of Lucknow, who was 
deputed to investigate the case, rightly suspected the 
railway servants of Guntakul,Bangalore line, and his - 
report was sent to me for my action. Just about that, 
time a box containing silk cloths and” a few, silver articles 


The ‘ golden gang’ at 
Bangalore “ copped.” 
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was sent,-from Hanalane to Sompet vé@ Guntakul. The 
“ ploy’ was ‘enacted once more, but to makegup the 
deficiency in weight, two stones and am-iron spike used: 


‘evidently to force the box open were thtown into it. The: 


consignee, who. was » clever vakil, preserved the stones, 
the spike, and the new string used by the culprits to re~ 
stitch the gunny over it. The spike was found to belong 
to the South Indian Railway and the stoner to Dharma- 
varam Taluk. The guards, who had the chargé of the box 
at Dharmavaram, were immediately pounced upon at 
Bangalore, their headquarters, and to the surprise of the: 
public and the Railway ofticers, a whole cartload of stolen 
property, including a portion of the property in the above: 
two cases, was found in three houses. The guards used 
to get into the luggage vans.at night, and, as the train 
rolled along, open the boxes at leisure, with the aid of a 
lamp, and repack them after helping themselves to a 
portion of the contents. The travelling kalasies or porters. 
are sometimes used by such culprits as their instruments, 
and are given a portion of the booty. They often arrange: 
with any of their relations or friends to stand at a certain 
gate or place, and, as the train approaches it at night, the 
bundle of the property stolen is thrown down, when the 
man waiting on the spot takes it away to some village and. 
there disposes of it or takes it to the guard by road. = * 


6. In 1897 the personal luggage of rich passengérs that 
used to be booked from Bombay to. 
Punjab was not safe on the way. 

~Ehere were many v&luable. extrac- 
tions from the luggage boxes discovered at»the places of 
destination. Frequent complaints of these extractions 
atéracted theattention of the Railway and Police officers, and 
all of them were making enquiries between Bombay and 

Lahore suspecting many guards in vain ; but the guard who 

had the charge of these articles from Agra to Tundla was 

net in the Igast suspected,“because he had them only for a 

short distance of 14 miles, and probably aiso because of 

c 


A guard between Agra 
and Tundla. 


a . ‘zi 
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the gentlemanly appearance of this Hurasian guard and 
‘his charming: wife, and of their polite aad respectable , 

deportment whenever they appeared on the platforms, 

On a certain occasion, however, a consignment of valuable 

cigars that passed through Agra Fort station was reported 

to have been extracted from. A few days after, when the 

Station Master Mr. A. E. Bower, now District Traffic 

Superintengent on S. I. R., and his Assistant Mr. A.G. Tydd, 
now a Traffic Inspector on B. B. & C. I. Railway, were: 

airing themselves in the Agra Fort station, the guard in 

question offered valuable cigars to both of them. They 
casually questioned him as to where he had got such good 
ones from, when, with a little hesitation, he replied that 
he had got them from a friend at Calcutta and gave also 
the name of some friend there. This excited their 
suspicion,.and enquiries were at once instituted against 
the guard and his wife. The Police also suspected the 
sane parties and searched their house, when lace and silk 
cloths were found secreted in beds and ‘pillows. Many 
silver and other valwable articles there were, secured in 
boxes, and property to the extent of several thousands had 
been found and the guard convicted, though the wife 

escaped the clutches of the Law. . , 

; ie Coming now to the Station Masters, and here again 
there are many honourable excep-, 
tions, it has to be remarked that they 
have greater opportunities and greater facilities than any 
other class of servants to commit thefts. For, these men 
have access th the public property at their own stations, 
nay, in theix very rooms, with no such fear that @ guard, 
might haye, of nearing a station while engaged in his 
criminal doings, or of being pertinently questioned by his 
reliever regarding the articles meddléd with.” A aishonest 
Station Master, on the pretext of a better and safer custody 
of the articles, - will direct his menials to stow theth in his 
own room, where he can make extractiéns with no fear of 
intrusion “He might conveniently cut open & bundle, 

* 


Station Masters. 
* 
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remove some of the contents and re-stitch it, after stuffing 
dhe empty spaée with rubbish, often with stones eso, to 
make up the weight. 


In a recent case at Cocanada, stolen property all con- 
sisting of cloths extracted from time to time from various 
bundles, was found in the box of the Station Master, who, 
however, had his deserts having been convictg] in three 
cases of theft. . 


It is often said that some of this class never purchase 
grain and other things required for their domestic con- 
sumption. Hither from the waggons that pass into theit 
stations, or from the goods booked by them, a bag of rice 
or other grain is misappropriated at a time, and extrac- 
tions of chillies, tamarind, jaggery and other necessaries 
are freely made whenever convenient. In some important 
stations the goods sheds are looked upon by them as their 
own stores! The lady of the house has only to order the 
porter, and immediately the thing wanted is brought from 
the shed. It is often comically remarked that the Station 
Masters have a right to pilfer so—why go to the far-off 
bazaar whefi the merchant brings their necessaries to their 
very ddor? That seems to be their convenient logic. 


. e 

The Assistant Station Master will never expose his" 
brother official, being birds of the same feather, unless 
there is a hitch between them in the division of their 
mamools or pilferings. 


ay 
The menial servants also follow suit, extracting cholam 
or other kinds of staple grain, ae 
‘As the old cock crows, so crows the young,” 
bE . . 
and, being given their usual share of the mamools, they do 
not expose their superiors. 


Cc 
8., As soon as a bag is misappropriated, they are careful 
* enough not té omit to sen@ a wire at 


be * - 
TRCIE TORUS ORITENALY hee to the despatching Station that 
r 


a 
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waggon, No. so and'so, with seals intact was unloaded, 
but one bag was short. A copy of this wiré is sent to thes 
District Traftic Superintendent and the Police, who, seeing 
No occasion to doubt its veracity, naturally conclude that 
the bag might have been mislaid in some other waggen or 
might have been left behind. Thus they make fools of 
their officers, and langh in their beards. At times the 
officers hasten to the conclusion that the bags were not 
counted properly when loaded, and that the merchants had 
not brought the bag at all, which, of course, gives a finishing 
stroke to the whole affair. In some of the cases, however, 
officers do order the recovery of the value of the bag, but, 
from whom? From the innocent Station Master who 
despatches, for, he is simple enough to plead his absence 
at the time of loading. 


A Station Master at Calicut on the Madras Railway was 
so much addicted to such misappropriations, with impunity 
as it seemed, that he once had the foolhardiness to mis- 
appropriate a whole waggon-load valued at upwards of 
Rs. 500, and to go the length of stating that no such 
waggon was ever received by him, Enquiries, were then 
started, and eventually the whole value had to besmade 
good by him. It may very naturally be asked what the 
Police have been doing all the time. But what could the 
Policd or anybody do? If a well-to-do merchant colludes 
with a Station Master, not a mere bag or waggon-load, 
but a whole train-load can be made away with before any 
complaint shall be lodged. It is too much for an officer, 
however vigilant and strict he may be, to keep suspect- 
ing every merchant removing goods from the shed or a 
waggon. : 


. 
As a useful hint for the detective staff, I might lay 
down, that, if a Station Master or guard is strongly sus- 
pected of » theft, the propert? connectéd with it, will, in 


most cases, De found in his house oX careful seargh, 
a 


. 
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. 
9, About the .middle of last year, a parcel of 3,000 
aR eter Tupees arrived at Tenali station in 
pristion. PP*® the Kiatna district from Secundera- 
: bad, to the address of one Kolla 
Gurpvayya, a large dealer in rice. When the merchant 
appeared with the owner’s portion of the receipt for the 
delivery of the parcel, the Station Master took the receipt 
from him, and slyly changing it for the guards portion of 
the receipt already received by him, gave the latter to the 
merchant, asking him to come with it the next day for the 
delivery of the parcel, and telling the man the bare-faced 
lie that the guard’s portion of the receipt had ‘not yet 
come in, as the reason for the delay. The merchant who 
was un-english-knowing, could not smell any mischief. 
It so happened. that this merchant received six other 
bundles of empty gunnies that very day. The Station 
Master delivered all these to him but obtained his 
signatures in two books, one of the signatures being 
against the entry of the valuable parcel in question; 
the merchant believing that the sgnatures were all for 
the six gunny bundles and suspecting nothing all the time. 
The Statign Master who thus obtained the merchant’s 
original receipt as also his signature for the undelivered 
- parcel, believed he coyld easily misappropriate it. -The 
next day, when the merchant came with his brother and 
some others for the delivery of the parcel, the Station 
Master, without any compunction whatever, told to his very 
face, that he had delivered the parcel to him the previous. 
day, and also obtained the receipt from ,him and his 
signature. As for theguard’s portion of the receipt in the - 
merchant's possession, he alleged that it muSt have been 
stolen from his office by the merchant with an evil design. 
To say that dhe poor merchant was simply dumfounded 
at this bold assertion of the audacious Station Master, is to 
say therleast. 


, Complaints however camé to be lodged up imdue course 
by both the parties,“and they were taken“ up by the - 
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Railway Police and investigated. “The ‘Station Master 
paid his dues in Jail by one year’s hard labour. 


10. Next comes another important class, Goods, Par- 

cel and Tuggage: clerks, men ewho 
Lica ies snd are in constant touch with the pro- 

perty by virtue of their respective 
appointmerts on the Station staff. It may be said of 
them that they are the actual keepers of the stores at 
stations, and, as such, will always be handling the pro- 
perty both ‘in season and out of season.’ 


Being thus ‘ the monarchs of all they survey,’ and with 
‘none to dispute their right ’ for the time being, the easily 
susceptible of them, in implicit obedience to the tempting 
call, extract valuables from the bundles, always taking 
eare to re-stuff, re-pack and re-stitch properly to elude 
suspicion till delivery is taken, If these élerks or Station 
Masters happen to be addicted to drinking, the liquor 
cases that pass through their stations are sure to be 
meddled with. These men are sometimes very clever in 
deceiving even large European firms, by ‘sending orders 
for liquor under fictitious names, for some station beyond 
their own; and when, as a matter of course, the boxes 
pass their stations, they substitute other cases, which they 
carefylly pack with stones and grass of the approximate 
weight and label them with the firms’ names. These 
false boxes go to their destination, but the Station Masters 
not finding the consignees, advise the firms that no such 
persons are in existence, when the Arms order the return 
of the boxeb> When the boxes are received, what is their 


> 


chagrin to find manuscript labels in the place of their , 


printed ones, and what is their dismay on sopening “the 
boxes to'find stones and grass instead of their whiskies 
and clarets! They then address the Traffic Officers, who, 
in their,turn, address the Police, at any rate not before a 
month, wkich time is faken \ up in 1 correspandence. By 
this time perhaps the whole chqucrss is senetined ard digest- 
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ed, and the empty, bottles broken, and the boxes used for 
gitiel at leisure, so that detection in such cases ity SOME- 
‘thing next to impossibility. As mentioned in the Adminis- 
teation Report of 1899, I successfully detected one such 
crime committed at Guntakul by the luggage clerks in 
December 1898, and gave a deathblow to similar occur- 
rences in future. 


11. It may be interesting 1 hope to knowAhe steps I 
; took to detect the case. Ii the year 
we Hime 1898 no less than half-a-dozen cases 
of this kind were complained of by 
the Bombay and the Madras firms with reference to the 
boxes despatched to the stations on the different lines of 
railway. Also the Superintendent of G. I. P. Railway 
sent me his Chief Constable with two such substituted 
boxes. But, in one and all of them, the complaint was too. 
late, being over, two months old. Nevertheless, I began 
from that date to observe the Station staff of Guntakul a 
little more closely and found the luggage clerks and some 
others of the station drinking freely dt nights, which opened 
up a clue to the unravelling of what seemed hitherto 
mysterioustto a degree. But as there was no fresh com- 
plaints I patiently waited’ for a suitable opportunity. As 
if to subserve my attemapts, Christmas came with all its 
flurry, when, with a strong conviction that they had 
shown their hand at some trick once more. J surprised 
them in «a body and had their houses thoroughly search- 
ed. To my great pleasure, a box with six full bottles of 
Huntley Blend Whisky with the label of Cutder, Palmer & 
Company was found irf the house of the Assistagt Luggage 
+ Clerk, as also a few new shirts of Wrenn, Bennett & Co. 


T%nmediately ran with them to Madras, and on show- 
ing the*box” to Cutler, Palmer & Co., I was told that a 
box of jhe kind was sent to the address of a Ferry Over- 
seerof Godavery that week on an order from him, and 
thas neither jhe money nor finy arlvice was forthcoming. 
It’ was gubsequently fascertained that the liter said to 
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have been written by the Overseer was,a forged one. In 
fact, there was no such officer. , iat 


; 
As for the shirts of Wrenn, Bennett & Co., the Manager 
produced before me some correspondence to show that 
some shirts have been extracted from a parcel addressed 
to the P. W. Inspector, Dharwar, and an old broom substi- 
tuted. ‘Thus you see I was fortunate in having pounced 
upon the gang without waiting for any formal complaint 
from the 6wners concerned; for, had I waited for the usual 
complaints and all the paraphernalia of criminal proceed- 
ings, I should probably have lost the game, or, at all events, 
should not have detected so very easily and with such 
astounding proofs of their criminality. The six bottles 
would have been consumed and the shirts worn and washed 
‘long before the complaint is preferred, and the chances 
are one to ten that the case will ever be detected. 


12. Here is another amusing case hringing out the 
dare-devil character of this class of 
servants into singular prominence, 
Lt is called the ‘Croton case.’ You know that on the Kast 
Coast Railway special prizes were offered to the Station 
Masters, to induce them to make their platfcrms lovely 
with fine creepers and charming flowers and croton plants. 
The Station Master of Nidadavole, » booking-clerk like- 
wise, had the effrontery to send an order to the Horti- 
cultuzal Gardens of Bangalore, under a fictitious name, 
for various kinds of flower and croton plants. On the 
consignment arriving, he took care to inform the gardeners 
at Bangalore that the consignee could not be found and 
, conmmenced, planting -the crotons oh the platform. The 
Bangalore men, who were thus cleverly duped, saw 
perhaps no other alternative than to request the Stagion 
Master to oblige by putting them to aucti3n, when of 
course he did it pell-mell, purchasing them for a nominal 
bid himself in others names. The fellow has subsequently 
been ecnvicted for thefi in enother case, and one more 
riddance it was. - 5 * ms 


The ' Croton case.’ 


. 
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Many’and various are the cases of a similar nature, to 
cite all of which will take volumes: For, have no& many 
of my readers missed the whole or portions of fruits and 
Vegetables ordered from time to time from distant places ? 
_ 18. This class includes the carriage examiners, the 
numbertakers, the yard foremen, the 
pointsmen, the porters, and others 
who do business in the station yards. As they nfove about 
the waggons in the course of their business, they remove 
articles of all descriptions from the waggons without 
betraying any fear or compunction. The Carriage 
examiners and the numbertaker once removed at Guntakul ; 
with a degree of celerity that was simply astonishing, a 
parcel of gold and silver of over Rs. 5,000 value from the 
brake-van through the offside door, while the train was 
standing in the yard ready to go to Bangalore. The heavy 
parcel was at ohce buried, and after some days divided 
among the party concerned. But the culprits; one and 
all of them, had to pay the penaltyeof the law sooner or 
later. 


It is usual with these men, to shunt on some pretext or 
other the waggon they set their eye upon, to some distant 
point of the station where they can both extract ‘and 
carry away the property with greater facility. The sealé 
affixed arg no bar to them ; the string bearing ,the stal is 
snapped, and knotted again to avoid immediate detection. 
In the case of open waggons the work is much more easy ; 
they have simply to shove out a bag or ¢wo at some 
convenient place in the darkness,-as the Weegons are 
shunted in the ordinary course. Very often the extrac- 
tiong are committed on the platforms as the goods dre 


loaded og unlwyaded. 


14. $n B. B. & C1. Railway, in through goods trains, 
Missing line clears. the line clears are made to miss pur- 
ve ° posely fo. bring the trains é0 a stop ; 
and whey the trains n&turally stop at some’ diftance from 


The Yard Servants. 
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the station, the line clear is taken by a porter. In the 
meanwhile, the other menials or their accomplices get > 
over the waggons and shove down a few bundles from the 
waggons, which they take home after the train’s departure. 
At the destination of the waggon when the bags or bundles 
are missed, there is usually correspondence between the 
forwarding and receiving stations ; but generally, the spot 
at which thex are actually stolen is not taken into sccount 
even by the enquiring officers. A few instances of this 
nature have been discovered and the culprits brought to 
book. 


45. In a recent case at Godra on B. B. & C. I. Railway, 

it was found that leather bundles 

iuhe booking stolen brought to the goods shed, booked 

and loaded in waggons, were removed 

by night by the station menial staff, and, of course, in 

collusion with the merchants, taken by andifferent route 

in carts to the goods shed the next morning to be re-beoked 
as a different consignment. 


CHAPTER IX. 





HINTS ON DETECTION. 


Derection, from a Latin word signifying to uncover, 
means the uncovering or bringing to light something 
attempted to be kept concealed; the exposuge of an act, 
thing or person that does exist but is unknowm. It is not, 
therefore, impossible for a man to detect a crime commit- 
ted by another in ‘flesh and blood’ like himself. It is 
only a question of time and pérseverance, as youf will find 
presently. It ill-behoves a Police Officer, therefore, to 
* ; give up a case as impossible to detect, 
Peter tite never 8” after the few immature and futile 

attempts that he makes to come at 
the truth. The difficulty, which he is only too ready to 
call impossibilfty, lies more with him than with the case. 
There it is, as accessible as ever, if only he works withgeal . 
and caution, throwing his very heart and soul into the - 
matter, with a firm resolve worthy of a detective never to 
desist until he succeeds in tracing out the crime. or dies in 
the pttemp:. May it be with ar detectives as with the 
soldier in ''ennyson’s immorta?2ong i : : 

4 “Theirs not to make reply, 


“Theirs not to reason why, 
. “ Theirs but to do and die;" * 


always with a distinct aim in view in all that they set 
about to do in this life of theirs, which, is “no empty 
dream,” but is ‘‘real’”” and “earnest.” No case of any 
importance involving life and property shofild ‘ever go out 
of the mind of a Police Officer. It must live there ever 
hot with the hints and clnes that he needs must learn 
from fime to time, if only he does not, like some indolent 
mengconclude too soon that it is impossible for. man to 
-détect it. As an old proverb says, and very aptly too— 


ee © Hasty conclusions are the mark of a fof,” 
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All that is necessary is a certain amount of perseverance, 
courage, and determination. Know we not the grand old 
motto of Napoleon, ‘ Nothing is impossible for man.’ 


‘i 


2. Very often a Police Officer, when he goes to the’ 
scene of an offence, questions the 
complainant the first thing as to 
whom he suspects, without even 
acquainting ‘himself witii the details of the case. Think 
you that this type of an officer will ever achieve success, 
especially in cases against property? Never! An officer 
of tolerable tact and judgment generally begins with 
taking a statement from the complainant, questioning 
closely about the several circumstances of the case and the 
movement of any persons at or near the scene of action at 
the time. Even if the complainant should volunteer his 
suspicions against aman from ill-feeling or other trivial 
cause, he simply considers it ‘as one of the, circumstances 
and works up without allowing it to colour thé glasses he 
sees through. Particular care is taken in noting down 
every bit of information that may have any bearing on the 
facts of the case, as sometimes circumstances which do 
not appear to be important when taken by f$hemselves, 
form very important links when the clue is got and" the 
case detected. What at first appear to be mere ‘ trifles 
_ light as air’ become in the long run ‘ confirmations strong 
as procfs of holy writ.’ And the officer, too, is, dubbed 
perhaps with the remark, ‘ He that is wise in small matters 
cannot be foolish in large ones.’ 
REQUISITE QUALIFICATIONS. 
* 3, ‘The following are some of the principal qualifications 
requisite to make a successful detective :— 
i, Observation.—This is the most essential af them all. 
. A detective must have his eyes and 
wars always open about him, Nowhing, 
however frivial, should escape his notice. He should - 
take note of” the minutest detail that he sees or heazs.. 
+ 


The first step in in- 
vestigating. 


Observation. 
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‘ : 
Mere. enquiry will not do unless supplemented by his 


“own ocular demonstration whenever that is possible. 
Very often carelessnéss in omitting to note down a blood- 
* stain or a foot-print, spoils the whole case. ‘The serious- 
ness of such omissions will be apparent when you are told 
that sometimes heavy crimes, suchas murders and dacoities, 
are traced solély by the aid of such marks and prints. 
Don't we hear it often said that a Police Jfticer should 
talk less, but see and hear more? In murder cases, the 
*Police and the village authorities are the first to conduct 
the preliminary examination, and, as such, should observe 
the minutest details found on the corpse and at’the scend 
of offence, and record the same in the inquest paper or 
mahazarnamah prepared at the time. It almost always 
happens that evidence will be forthcoming at the trial 
regarding the circumstances, the state and position of the 
body, and the persons who saw or heard several facts con- 
nected with the miurder, though they have found no 
place in the inquest paper. This evidence, however, is 
always open to suspicion. It is, therefore, imperative that 
all the evidence available at the time in the village, and 
all the symptoms observed, be noted carefully in the paper 
“befare the body is despatched for the post mortem examina 
tion, no matter even if there be a little delay. A judge or 
,a clever lawyer will concern himself more with the inquest 
report and the report of the village officials than with the 
evidence adduced. : 


ii, Promptitude.—The quick appearance at the écene of 
* offence to take immediate action, is 
another qualification €qually import. 
“ant. A Police Officer must, in the very nature of things, 
expect every..moment some report or other of a serious 
nature; ; and immediately that he receives one, he must 
gallop off to the spot. A minute’s delay, especially in 
-miurder cases, means losjng so much valuable, evidence. 
-He must ‘strike the iron while it is hot,’ orysure, he will 


. 


Promptitude. 
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miss many important links in the evidence if he goes to. 
the spotaleisurely after the removal of the. corpse, or after 
the close of the inquest. The intense ardour of the villagers, 
burning to hook the culprit on to the gallows, might 
perhaps cool down as time advances, making thém less 
communicative ; or, if the culprit happens to be an in- 
fluential man, much evidence might be lost for ever. 
‘Never put oX til) to-morrow what you can do to-day.’ 


iti, Patience ranks next in importance. As soon as 
an informant—and there are many 
Glasses of informants as described in 
- the sequel—gives out any particulars regarding a case, the 
Police Officer must make it a point to listen carefully, 
taking in all the details, even to minutice, consider deeply, 
weighing every bit of information and taking it for what 
it is. worth, and judye calmly without being carried away 
‘by any one particular more than the other.» And then he 
must allow himself to be guided by it, if it has successfully 
stood the test and is rgliable. But he ought not to be 
hasty in forming conclusions, taking this or that as 
reliable, or throwing it away as unreliable, without bestow- 
ing due consideration upon it. Patience seents bitter at 
first, yet the fruit is sweet. Again, a Police Officer ought to 
dive deep into all the details of the facts before him. He 
ought not to be content and stop with the evidence before 
him, when there is a likelihood of getting more ; énd it is 
the duty of the Police to adduce evidence even regarding 
the facts which, they are sure, will be admitted by the 
accused, just to make the prosecutionastrong enough. 


a ows 


* Patience, 


“‘ Make assurance double sure.”” 


In all these and in what follows, a degree of patienceais 
‘requisite that, is seldem exercised by the Polite ta their 
great disadvantage. Thus it is how their failures and 
miscarriages are sometimes signal and most humilffiting. 


a 
wn 


ry 


In heavy "crimes, an officer wilh have to move about for’ 


days together. before he gets’ at a niece of fhformation 


~ 
a 
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which serves hiuf as a clue, or as a hint from which some 

% clue is derived. There is no .use in depending ugon the 
constables for information, for their interest towards 
public property and safety is clearly at a-discount. 


iv. Affability.—Affable and courteous treatment of the 
public is another secret of success. 
A Police Officer must ke accessible 
to all persons, of whatever circum- 
stances they may be in life. He must condescend a little 
to go to every nook and corner of the village he visits on 
business, and to converse freely with the villager’s as if he 
is one of them, if at all he cares to collect reliable informa- 
tion. ‘The people look upon a Police Officer generally with 
dread, but that feeling must.be converted into one of love 
for him by his affability, and then success to be sure will 
attend his mission. He. must not only be firm and 
determined in”his purpose, but also affable, gentle and 


Affability and conde- 
scension. 


courteous in his treatment of all persons alike. eho 
“Snaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” 
RS INFORMANTS. 
4- ‘here are several classes of these, as I have already 
said. Some of them ¢hiefly are :— + 6 


i, .The honourable informants. ‘hese are respectable 
persons in society, who, have such a 
deep sense of law and justice that 
they never rest till they expose the culprit %nd see him 
punished. .They are actuated by no spitefal motive, but 
simply work for the good of humanity in tke ennobling 
cause of the amelioration of the masses. A Police Officer 
can easily find them out from the way in which they lodge 
their imforfnation, and from afew searching questions put 
to them. ‘This class relate the actual facts ; they 


Honourable informants. 


« Nothing extenuate, 


.« 
“Nor set down aught in malice.” * 


od & ae - _ . 
It is even so with tle: next class of informarts, 


. 
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ii. The innocent or artless informants, who are simple 
enough to be dragged into narrating ,> 
a truthful tale of facts seen or heard 
by them, alike ignorant of the consequences of the informa-" 
tion they give out and of the cravings of law and justice ; 
nor are they influenced by any spite or other motive. 
A Police Officer, passing through the fields and petty 
villages on the look out for any important information, if 
only he cares to accost some shepherd boy or peasant 
whom he comes across, with kind words about his sheep, 
or concerning his welfare, can be sure of leading him on to 
the point uppermost in hismind. Such informants abound 
mostly in the rudg uncivilized country parts, but not in 
towns, where roguery keeps steady pace with civilization. 
But these villagers cannot as a rule stand the test of 
long cross-examination by the wily Vakils, who generally 
put équivocal questions to exact the answer yes or no, and 
thus gain the purpose of breaking down their evidence. 
Very often such answers of yes or no are given readily, 
without their understaiding the gist, of the question, just 
to be done with the busifiess and get away as soon as 
they’ can, from the precincts of these solemr and awe 
inspiring courts which they perhaps see for the first time 
._ in their lives. 4 . 
‘iii, The timid informants. These men give informa- 
tion generally on being questianed by 
: an ofticer, but request always not to 
be exposed fer fear of the culprit. They are also afraid of 
being ‘dragged’ into court. These informants are equally 
gseful for purposes of law ; but the information has to be 
worked up, and fresh materials discovered on its strength. 
-It is not always safe to cite them as witnesses, for, when 
in courts, they may deny everything. Tha merchant 
community and the shepherds in the mofussil moatly 
belong to this class. e 
_ > In mycapacity of assistant to-an officer on speciakkdity 
“in the Central Criminal Intélligence Deparvment, I got 


‘ a 
Innocent informants. 


Timid informants, 


6 
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reliable information froin a Banya broker at Ahmedabad, 
that a shroff there had long been uttering cougterfeit 
coins. He even gave am instance of his having done so 
quite recently. On this information, I arranged a search 
with the help of the Local Police under Mr. R. M. Phillips 
the District Superintendent of Police, and found some false 
coins in the shroff’s possession. But this informant did 
not speak to the fact in the court when citedgis a witness, 
the merchants by whose help he had been living having 
threatened to cease their connection with him. 


iv, The spiteful informants, who freely give ‘nforma- 
tion in a vindictive spirit through 
spite. The information is neverthe- 
less true, but the motive is low. It is none the less 
important for that, so far as the investigation of a case 
is concerned. Men of this class are often inclined to add 
or suppress, facts as they like, but a detective of ordinary 
common sense can separate the chaff from the grain. 


Spiteful informants. 


v. The accomplice informants, who play the informant 
when they fall out with their comrades 
for some reason or other. These will 
try to exonerate themselves, and, in 
the effort, twist and distort the real facts so as to throw 
suspicion off theniselves. Nevertheless, the informatjon 
is usefdl.: only, it has all to be taken cum grano sad. 


Accomplice _inform- 
ants. — & 
. 


Not infrequently these informants arrange the commis- 
sion of a crime with the accused. and appsise the Police 
of it, of course, with’a promise from the latter that they, 
will not be charged. Whenever some Poli€e officers fail 
to pring the offenders to book in other decent ways, they 
have recourse to these unscrupulous men, paying them to 
boot for the nasty part they play. This looks more like 
an abé&ment of the offence than “ provoking the agents o 
crime” as it is termed. - his sort of detectior betrays: |, 


the want of Getective, talent in the Police. - ‘é 
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bes 
vi. The associate informants, who have no hand in 
the commission. of the crime, but . 
still are given a share in the booty” 
in consideration of their associating with them in milder 

vices. If at any time they are overlooked, they ‘‘ squeak,” 

and, as in the preceding case, they never ‘a round un- 

varnished tale. deliver’ lest they should get mixed up in 

the affair. {ven this piece of information cannot fail to 

be useful, if the officer proceeds with caution. 


me 
Associate informants. 


vii. The false informants. These are the worst and 
most detestable type of men we ever 
come across. They are so dead to 
all scruples of conscience, and to the calls of humanity, 
that they do not shrink from making deliberately false 
statements with scarcely a modicum of truth, knowing 
them to be false. They do it so boldly and so. unflinch- 
ingly, and yet with such apparent sincerity, that Police 
Officers are often beguiled into ruining many an innocent 
person implicated by them, while the real culprits trot off 
scotfree; thus they defeat the ends of justice. Officers 
cannot, therefore, he too guarded against this kind of in- 
formants, who in sooth are greater delinquents than the 
offenders themselves. 


False informapts. 


viii. The paid informants. Others there are who fish 
out information for the sake of ‘ fees,’ 
as I may say, paid to them. by the 
complainants sometimes or by the detectives. 


paid’ informants. 


Old pensioned Police Officers ang others who find time 

* hanging hea~y on their hands, and also law touts perhaps, 

are thus engaged ; sometimes as special informants by the 
Police to collect materials in disguise. But all these re- 
“quire to, be borne out by some stern facts. “ = 


A few others are taken regularly in service, permenently 
or temporarily, to act the informant. In inany provirices, 
even members of criminal ‘tribes are enlisted as Porice 
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cd 
constables ; but thése are found to be of very little use not 
doing their duty properly, and sometimes even suspected 
*of shirking it in the interest of the offenders. 


* 5. A Police Officer must next concern himself with 
oan finding out the associates of the 
gu imaciates of the accused in a crime, for it is through 


them that they manage to dispose of 
the stolen property. There is x greater risk, #id therefore 
a greater chance for detection, in the disposing of the 
property, than in the commission of the crime itself. The 
associate is in the position of a ‘tout’ to the thieving 
fraternity. It is he that finds customers fer the stolen 
goods, Sometimes a man well connected and well edneated 
performs this part, disposing of any amount of property, 
while all the time he baffles suspicion by his respectable 
appearance. Once in a case of davoity in the Ceded 
Districts, a Pleader happened to sell the stolen property, 
though guilty knowledge could not be brought home to 
him by the Police. 


6. BURGLARIES AND Dacorntes.—These are the most 

difficult offences for a Police Officer 

si etmslorion eng deol to detect. They are generally com- 

: mitted not by amateur thieves, but 

* by protessitnals of some standing. Bad and depraved 

characters, of all classes and creeds, of different villages 

far away from each other, conspire together beforhand, 

their usual haunts for such conspiracies being gaming 
houses, cock-fightings and toddy-shops. . 


° 

Asarule, the burgtrs and dacoits do not confine their , 
operations to any fixed locality. They ofteh” gar beyond * 
their own districts, having their own spies to ascertain for 
thefa whore guy rich house can be successfully broken into, 
After fifing their game, they frequent the spot and make 
aclosegnd careful study of its topography, so that they may 
noteexperience any difficulty afterwards in effecting their 
esoape with the booty. | Usually, in burglaries afinhabitant 
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of that or of the neighbouring village, whois well acquainted 
with the house or houses reported to be rich, gives the 
clue to the burglars in the first instance, of course on™ 
promise of a share in the booty. He even sends for them 
and harbours them under his roof for a day or two or more 
at times. In heavy burglaries committed by these ‘vile 
characters, the spoil is divided before the next morning on 
some hill, or-in some tope on their’ way. Though proverb- 
ially faithful toeach other in the cause of the fraternity, 
they do not display the same confidence th the case of 
property. Not infrequently, the cleverest of them conceals 
a portion of the booty, showing only the rest to his 
somrades, 


A skilled detective can easily distinguish the openings 
cut out. by pucca burglars from those made by a clumey 
thief, from their neat and symmetrical figure, while that 
made by a beginner is sure to be uneven and crooked. 
Tt is for this reason that the latter receives scratches on 
his back and chest, which at times afford a valuable clue 
for the detection of the case. 


Similarly, the holes made by Cabulee burglars and some 
of the Northern India gangs by means of drills in the doors 
and: windows, can readily be distinguished from those 
made by ordinary blacksmiths and other burglars who — 
break open hasps, bolts and chains in a clamsy, rude sort 


of way.  * . 


7 After obtaining the clues or hints in the manner 
pointed out in the foregoing pages, 
and after getting at the accused 
through their aid, by his independent - 
enquiry as recommended in para. (2) supra, the Police 
’ Officer comes to the very acme of a criminal enquiry, the 
duty of examining the accused himself. He must weave 
round him a close net-work of all the facts and-circum- 
stances worked up, so very formidably arrayed against him 
that he needs must admit Iris crime, if he Fe guilty; dut, 


- Enquiring the ac- 
7 cused, 
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“ . o , 
as a rule, we find the rogues never admit, always answet- 


ing the queries of an officer with a series of negatives. - 


“But these. denials, too, can be turned to account, if the 
officer is intelligent enough to elicit in the same manner 
denials of certain circumstances often favourable to the 
prosecution, and collect evidence also on such denials. 


Inascientific work called ‘The Criminal’ (The Contem- 
porary Science series) the author says, the stre€ture of the 
several organxin a human being indicates his qualities. 
But this physiognomy requires a special study. Another 
author, a Bengal detective, assures us that by eclosely 
observing the movements of the ends of lips, of nose lids, 
and the changes in the cheeks and in the corners of the 
eyes, we can find out the real culprit. But this is not to 
be our sole guidance in the absence of other materials. 


8. When the Police Officer in this way works up the 
case, collecting ail kinds of evidence, no matter whether 
it is primary, secondary, circumstantial or mere hearsay, 
he must make it a point to rvcord® every circumstance, 

however trivial, connected with it; 

eeeding indispens- though, when the case is placed before 
is a Magistrate, the hearsay and other 
-irrelevant evjdence must be excluded from the charge stfeet, 
By the bye, much depends upon how a case is laid before’ 
a Magistrate and how it is conducted in Oourt, Wery 
often good’ and genuine cases miscarry in courts for" want, 
of sufficient precaution in those matters. It is not unusual 
for the officers to supply false links in such cases, or éven 
Sree stfppress portions of facts, as a neces- 

apne? Tinks inadvis sary step to secure conviction—a step 
which is slyly encouraged by a few of 

the Sub-Magjstrates. But that is in no way advisable. 
Able’Judges, when they but find any portion false, are apt 
to suspest the genuineness of the whole case. When once 
an-.able District Magistrate. questioned me as to why the 
Station-house@fficers trouble themselves witk gdding fals, 
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links even in true cases, I had to reply that it was owing 
to the, encouragement they receive from the Sub-Magis- 
trates. The following illustration explains ify meaning* 
A burglary is committed in a house in a certain village at 
midnight, and some gold jewels are lost. The next 
morning the residents discover the loss and complain to 
the Police, who, in their investigation, successtully recover 
the property after a few days, in a village about five miles 
off, from the possession of a pretty respectable man. 
‘There is the evidence of the commission ofthe crime and 
of the recovery of the stolen property ; more is not known, 
as everybody was asleep at the time. If these materials 
are placed before @ Sub-Magistrate, he convicts the man 
in whose possession the jewels were found, as the possessor 
of stolen property; but not for burglary. The case of 
burglary still stands against the Police ‘in proud array ’ in 
all the records as undetected, although it has been dealt 
with completely and truly detected. If, kowever, a link is 
supplied in the shape of a false witness, to prove that the 
accused was seen at-or about the house or village in 
question, the Magistrate has easy work of it, and the 
Police are off with another feather perhaps to. their cap. 
But with an intelligent and conscientious “Judge it is 
different. It does not cost him any trouble to ascertain _ 
the nature of the evidence by @ little flourish of a well- 
directed cross-examination; and if once he begins to 
suspect the sincerity of the witness, he will perhaps end 
with throwing out the case altogether. It is, therefore, 
unwise, if not exactly dangerous; to take that false step 
' which tends merely to the improvement of evidence. 
9. Tt is well known that the Police are already scoffed 
si me at in secret by’ the public at farge. 
oe eee aes Patios His Honor the Tieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal observed, in the gourse of 
a debate on the Age of Consent Bill, that ‘ there exists in 
the publie mind a strong , bias against the Police, .and 
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however unjustifiable and unreasonable it might be, 
_ Government .should take note of it and adopt mgans to 
‘allay public fear.’ There is thus the danger of individual 
Police Officers, however zealous and true their conduct 
might’ be, being sacrificed to this Moloch of popular 
prejudice. A Police Officer~cannot, therefore, be too 
cautious in discharging his duties legitimately, honestly 
and conscientiously, always keeping in view the sin of 
criminating innocent persons. ‘He who sinf against man 
may fear discovery, but he that sins against God is sure 
of it.’ 
e 
10. Though, by reason of the multifarious nature of 
crimes, each of which is differently 
one mule cireumstanced from the rest both in 
inception and development, it is not 
possible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule to guide a 
Police Officer through all the labyrinthine stages of un- 
ravelling the tangled web of a crime, T have endeayonred. 
to give a general outline of the hints which every Police 
Officer ought, or at least I nevex failed, to find serviceable 
in investigating any criminal case of any description what- 
soever. And I will now wind up this brochure with a 
_ brief resumé, not omitting of course the most salient points, 
of an important case which nearly cost me my life; a casa 
the like of which very .few Police Officers have met with 
in their vareer. Being replete, as it is, with peculiar 
circumstances and technicalities, my brethren in offica 
cannot fail to draw important lessons from this umique 
case, as to how they should regulate the time and manner 
of searching houses, what promptitude and wilergy they 
should display in appearing at the scene, and in conducting 
their’ investigation ; and, above all, how imperative it is 
for them’to thoroughly equip themselves with a sufficient ” 
posse of constables and with a full-charged revolver. For,’ 
it, will be seen that if was through not taking such 
precautions as, these, L got’ desperately involven ‘in hair- 
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breadth escapes and dangers imminent Mt the hands of a 
host of marauders, more ruffianlike perhaps as they 
seemed to me than the ‘ Anthropophagi’ immertslised by & 
Shakespeare. 


e 
11. In .the year 1890, when there was no railway 
communication between Guntakal and Bangalore as now, 
it was a well-known fact in those parts, that the road 
between Goaty and Anantapur was the hotbed of dacoities, 
and people lived in constant dread of travelling along it. 
The Police of Gooty and Anantapur had a very uneasy 
time of it. I was then the Police Inspector of Gooty. 


“On the 27th of July 1890, a dacoity of some impor- 

tance was committed on the high 
- road, seven miles from Gooty. I 
took horse to different villages to the east and, north, and 
on the Ist August following, while I was going to 
Nagasamudrum, I happened to pass a Talyari pn his way 
to Gooty, who, on being questioned, hinted that the 
Korichas of the gang of Kattakindapalle, a hamlet of 
Hanumpalle, were now gnd then seen returning to their 
village, across the tank of Nagasamudrum early in the 
, mornings. Hanumpallg was within 
i my limits, but the hamlet befbnged 
‘to the sub-division of Uravakondah. . 


A dacoity off Gooty. 


Achue. 


92, Farly in the morning of 2nd August 1890, I went 

= to Kattakindapale, taking’ with me 
the village Munsiff of Nagasamudrum 
and & ‘alyaxj, as the village officers of that hamlet do not 
live there. I was also accompanied by the Head Constable 
of Gooty,” three Constables and a beat Constable of 
Uravakendah who joined us. I could not send for the 
Station-house Officer of that division, as I was told%hat 
“he was engaged in another case. We all furritd en to 
the row of huts, of which there were about sevep to the 
south gf the village, and surreunded them. The Korichas 
inside wert still asleep.” I galled them all agit, in order to 

. s . 


Fs * 
Successful search. 
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"ascertain wheth@s any of the members were absent; and, 
without allowing any of them to re-enter their gtuis, I 
peommenged the search of the huts in the presence of 
, few leading ryots of the village. In the first hut which 
belonged to the head of the gang, two small pots were 
foufid buried at about a yard’s depth with several gold and 
silver jewels in them. The people present exclaimed that 
the property belonged to the Mondi Thurakas who were 
robbed near Karoor in the Uravakondah Avision, about 
seven months before, and for which case this gang was 
tried but acquitted for want of evidence. hereon the 
Koricha (Nagadu), in whose hut the property *was dis- 
covered, made an admission to me of his guilt, adding that 
the Village Munsiff, Kurnam and some of the ryots present 
had also been given a portion of the spoil in question. 
Leaving then a guard on the remaining Koricha huts, I 
went into the village and searched the houses ‘of the 
persons meptiomed by the Koricha. In the house of a 
leading tyot, a silver bangle corresponding to the one 
taken from the Koricha hut was fqind. Search lists were 
then and there prepared at theehut and the houses in the 
village, and the search of the remaining huts resumed in 
the afterndoa, The Forest Officer of that section happen- 
ing t8 come there, saw the jewels which I had with m¢ on 
a cot in frofit of the huts. In the third hut some property 
relating to the dacoity of my division was found. .° 
. “ e 
13. Just then the Village Munsiff and the Kurnam with 
a Talyari came from Hanumpalle and 
entered the village, evidently on in- 
formation that they ha® also been ® 
implicated by the Koricha, and fifteen minutes Jater ap- 
peafed with 15 or 20 others, all in a crowd, facing me. 
When Ieace$sted the Kurnam very courteously in these 
words, °‘ Kurnamgaru come and sit,” he replied in an 
insojent and defiant manner, ‘Are you the Collecgor that 
Ishould comg when you all? ¥ou come andesearch the 
: 2. - 


A Kurnam and a 
Munsiff on the scene. 


‘OT 


houses of ryots and cause confusion in ott absence!” Tat 
once agprehended an assault, and calléd the Head Cop- 


stable who was engaged in the search. The Heal Constable ® 


approached the Kurnam and stretchy 
: ing forth his hand, said ‘‘ Come, it, 
sit near the Inspector. Have you come to create & disturb- 
ance?” As soonas he stretched out his hand, the fellow 
drew back alittle, took off his slipper and struck him with 
it, and both he and the Munsiff cried aloud, ‘ beat,’ * beat.’ 
There was a great confusion. Stones were pelted at the 
Head Constable. I had to get up and had taken hardly a 
step towards the Head Constable who was attacked, when 
the Koricha (Nagadu) suddenly seized the bundle of pro- 
perty on the cot and was running away with it. followed 
him, and held bin*down, struggling hard to recover the 
property but being beaten on the back with sticks I had 
to let go. About 20 men with clubs and stones surround- 


Assault, 


ed me, and J songht !n vain for the revol¥er wét with my ° 


gainan in the temple close by. 1 thén emerged into an 
open place by the side ef a cattle shed, when I was knocked 
down by a heavy blow. 4, however, managed to get up, 
and running a few paces, secured the revolver. y= 


Cd ar 
14, I then turned round, and, facing the crowd Which , 


‘Was pursuing me, threatened to tive if they continued their 
puysuit. They did not like my revolver, but pursued me 
all th&same. I therefore aimed at the Kunam’s legs and 
fired. I missed the Kurnam, but a 
A Koricha behind him received the 
jbullet in his*foot. Immediately alfer this, a strong man 
Shacked by soyie others aimed a blow at me. I fired at him, 
“and he turned and fell, bleeding profusely from the ermpit. 
1 then aimed at the poojari of the temple who raiggd a 
stone to throw at me, and pulled the trigger. *thegevglver 
did not go off. Thinking there were no more cartridges in 
it, I thyew if down and began to ran towards atholum 
field as fas as I could. «But,# elt down, and four or five 
persons whe followed me beat me dyain and fgain, until-at 
7 ry : . 


‘Use of revolver. 


Just I pretended to appear like one dead. Therenpon a 
man threw a heavy stone at me, which smashedsmy left 

’- thumb, nd another aimed a pointed stone at my stomach, 
ewhich hit me, causing a deep cut about three inches in 
length. Just then there was « brisk shower of rain, and 
they all left me for good. It appeared to me as ifthe 
Almighty had specially sent the shower for my sake, to 
cool the excitement of the mob, and to allay my thirst a 
little. 


15. Meanwhile, the Munsiff of Nagasamudrum, who 
accompanied me, the Head Consta- 
ble, the Constables, the Talyari, my 
bandyman, my horsekeeper and my cook were all given 
chase and beaten. ‘he Munsiff was brought back to the 
chavadi; the Forest Officer, who had unfortunately 
returned ta the village to see what the tumult was about, 
was also beaten and placed in the chavadi. Myself and 
my Head Vonstable were carried and laid together under 
the pial of the chavadi. The beaten Munsiff was forced 
to write a false report, on pain of being beateh again, that 
illegally entered the house ofthe deceased and assaulted 
him and Shot him, though the deceased had no connection 
whatever either with dacoities or with the receiving of 
» stolen property. 


Retinue attacked. 


16. Mr. Lucas, a military pensioner and Railway 

: employé, was informed of the oceur- 
rence by a fugitive Constable, named 
Madere, and requested to goto the spot and rescue me. 
He arrived at the village in the evening, riding over three 
miles’ distance, with a lot of people on foota ~On nearing’ 
the village, he saw a number of men running fron: the 
vilge to the jungle and rocks. He saw me along with 
the,Head CSnstable placed in a covered cart, to which wd 
had been removed at the wise suggestion of the beaten 
Munsift. My ‘cloths were covered with blood and hair 
disheveled, and the Head Constable was in a state of 
mudity and covered vith mud.” Mr. Lucary after giving 


Rescue. 


\ 
me some water to drink, arrested the Mua siff, the Kurnam, 
the Korichas, and some others mentioned . bY me, and 
took ail of us to Gooty. He snatched the resolver frome 
the Munsiff, and found in it two discharged cartridges and, 
one loaded chamber with empty chambers on both the 
sides. eae o 


17, The next morning, the Sub-Magistrate of Urava- 
konda, the Taluk Magistrate of Gooty, 
and the Divisional Magistrate all 
arrived, and took my sworn statement, as they all appre- 
hended that I would die of my wounds. The Sub-Magis- 
trate, the Superintendent of Police, and the local Police 
Inspector all repaired to Kattakindapalle and examined 
many people, including the deceased's wife and brother ; 
and all of them supported my statement, though the 
Munsiff and the Kurnam tried to set up an alibi” and stated 
that they had come there after the tumult was over. The 
accused had a High Court Vakil, an *\ttorfiéy and two 


First Grade Pleaders te defend them. 


Magisterial enQuiry. 


Mr. Holmes, the then asting Sessions Judge of Bellary, 
after a patient trial of five > days, con- 
victed eleven of the acexsed, includ- 
ing’ the Munsiff and the Kurnam, and sentenced them all 
to three years’ imprisonment, and to execute bonds to keep 
the pgace for two years more. 


Their trial. 


18. “Then the two cases of dacoity were ‘launched 
against the Korichas. The first one was with regard to 
jihe property found in the first Koricha hut in the search of 
the 2nd August 1890. As the property was carried away 
by the Koricha, secondary evidence was offered along with 
the original search list, which was fortunately for me, and 
unfortunately for them, not destroyed by the asgailants. 
Mr. Holmes, with the aid of a jury, whose foreman was an 
honest iam sentenced five of the gang to long tcrms of 
impris fament. In the secon¢. ase, dacoity likewise, five 
of them wera tharged for the offenc™.commitied on Gooty- 
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Anantapur road ‘on 27th July 1890, and they were tried by 
the same Judge With the help of a jury having a pegsioned 
District Mensiff as its foreman. They were all sentenced 
fo long terms of imprisonment. 


19, Appeals were preferred in all the three cases. 
Appeals to High Mr. Justice Wilkinson dismissed the ¢ 
Court. appeals in the two dacoity cases. 


In the assault case, however, Mr. Justice Muthusawmy 
Iyer and the Honorable Mr. Justice Parker heard the 
appeal. Mr. Wedderburn appeared for the appellants. 
Their Lordships delivered judgment on the 28rd Yebruary 
1891, reducing the sentence from three years to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. 


With all the deference due to such exalted and venerable 

Judges of the High Court, I endeav-, - 
~. ., our to point ovt how the prejudice 
against the Police could not be kept out of their, minda;: 
even in a case of life or no life like this, where the accused 
happen to be two scheming village officials, a Kurnam and 
a Village Munsiff, who had not only made themselves liable 
for encouragng highway dacoities and sharing the spoil, 
but also rendered themselves execrable in the eye of the, 
” law as well as of the public, by trying to defeat the ends of* 
justice even to the extent of mortally wounding the officers 
concerned with justice. ‘he Medical Officer's” statoment 
reads:—‘! On examining the Inspector, I found upwards of 
forty contusions and abrasions on his person, caused *pro- . 
bably by sticks and stGnes."" ‘‘ For some days his life was *, 
in danger.” ‘‘ His left thumb has been both fractured and ; 
sees and is permanently injured.” 


Prejudice. 


20, Theis Lordships, though they admit ‘there is no* 

counter-evidence as to what really 

occurred,” state further on, “ % seems 

to us thtreis reason to belieye tnat the 

story told by the Policg witnesses cannot be entirely true,” 
& e 


Commests on evi- 
dence, 


WOE 


inspite of the fact being” suficiently bine: outs bysthe 
accused_themselves, the Forest Officer ew to the talug; 
the Village Munsiff of Nagasamudram, and’ the enquiries. + 
of a whole body of Magistrates and Sessions Judge. 
-Again, ‘their Lordships say that * the shots must have:been: 
tired upon retreating persons,” giving their reasons as? “thei 
medicalévidence shows that the man who was. shot deat 
was shot in the back, the bullet entering cight inchew 
below. the néck on the left of the spinal column;-and’ 
penetrating. the lung, came out about four-inches below 
the left armpit.” ‘The Medical Officer stated as his opinies; 
that: thefman ‘in. turning aside a httle to avoid-thé shot’ 
aimed at him, must have got it in the back; otherwise the! 
shot would not have penetrated sidewise under the armpit. 
If the man was running away with his back towards me, 
the shot must have passed through the chest or.below the 
chest. In a similar strain, their Lordships commented on 
the evidence given ir a case, by persqns~who,were sur- 
rounded and beaten: by a mob of hilfmen about sixty in 
nuynber, headed by their leaders, the village officers, who 
always exercise an undue influence over them. 


21. It was upon these unfavorable commep+s of their 
Lordships, that the recommendation of the D-strict Magis- 
trate’ and the Inspector-General of Police to present me 
With'a suitable reward, was not favourably considered 
by’ tie Madras Government. The Inspector-General of 
Police? who made local inquiries in this case, ‘and who 
studied the case from its very inception, disagreed with the 
memarks of the High Court, and sanctioned the reward 

£ which he had in his power to present, 
noting down in the Police Adminis- 
tration Report of that year as follows :— : 


Inadequate ~eyyard. 


~ “Detection in Anantapur has risen from 20 in 1889 to 
28'6 in 1890 (in dacoities). In one case Inspector Paupa 
Rao No yaa, of Anantapur, while engaged in searching the 
huts of'a gang of Korichas, wie were suspected of having 
committed deftain dacoities, wag mt brutally attacked’b 


a 
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them and by so.ve of the. adjoining villagers, and the pro- 
perty discovered "xy the Inspector was forcibly taken from 
his hands. ‘The Inspector then attempted to recover the 
same, but the crowd overpowered him. Imagining that 
his life was in jeopardy, he made use of his revolver, 
shovting one dead and wounding another, but he was after- 
wards severely mauled, beaten and left for dead ; finally he 
was rescuad by Mr. Lucas, a Railway Inspector. His left 
thumb has been permanently injured. This inspector has 
also bee instrumental in breaking up a bad criminal gang, 
and of procuring the conviction of its principal members, 
for which good work he was granted a reward of Bs. 50 by 
the Inspector-General of Police.” 
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